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The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM, Q.C. 
APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “The Imperial 

Cancer Research Fund, which is under the 

highest medical and scientific direction, is 

continually engaged in the work of Cancer 

Research in its own modern laboratories. 

The work is nowto be still further increased 

in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Very heavy expenditure is involved, and 

help is urgently needed from generous- 

hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, 

Piste by courtesy tuntey Ties therefore, that the appeal may evoke a 
most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Please send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 








A gracious welcome to your guests 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 36/- 
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so little time! 


More than ever, you must now plan for time spent in reading. 
Appraise before you choose a book ; read a thoughtful assess- 
ment before you make up your list ; let THe Times LITERARY 


SUPPLEMENT help you. 


All important new books, both in English and in foreign 
languages, are reviewed, and special insets on a variety of 


subjects are included at regular intervals. 


THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is a pleasure you must 
no longer deny yourself. A year’s subscription will be registered 


in your name if you will complete the special coupon below. 





Please post me THe Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT for 12 months to the 
following address : 


(Block letters) 
ING .4.000006s00080secabareeg eeu POTUTTN Tet Re 


I enclose remittance for 
* 36s. 10d. for orders posted to The Times, London, E.C.4. 
$6.00 for orders posted to The Times (London) Inc., 
45, East 51st Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Frs.2,200 for orders posted to The Times Office, 8, Rue Halévy, Paris 9e. 
D.Kr.36.00 for orders posted to The Times Sales Office, 
1, Dahlerupsgade, Copenhagen V. 
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The most discerning smokers prefer 








































DIRECT FROM THE WEAVERS 


Special Summer Sale Offer of Handwoven Harris 
Tweeds, made in crofters’ own homes, reduced 
to less than half price—10/- per yard, tax free. 
Each length has been dried over a peat fire to 
preserve genuine Harris aroma. Send 3d. 
stamp for free patterns. Full money refund 
guarantee. 


Special Summer Sale Offer of Ladies’ Summer 
Weight lacy Shetland cardigans, sizes 34” to 
40” bust, only 37/6 each—reduced from 52/6 
each; in fawns, greys, pinks, greens and rose. 
State second choice of shade. 


Special Sale Offer of Ladies’ Fair Isle Yoke 
Lumber Jackets in fawn or grey backgrounds 
with lovely traditional borders, sizes 32” to 44” 
bust, reduced to 52/6 each. Were 69/-. 


Harris Woo! Slipovers, sizes 34” to 42” chest, 
21/- each, post free; over 42” chest, 26/- each, 
post free. 


FREE GIFT VOUCHER VALUE 2/6 and bargain 
price list sent on request by return post. You 


may deduct this voucher from your first order. 
Money refund guarantee. Easy Payments. 


HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS LTD. 
Dept. B.M. 


Muir of Aird, Benbecula 
Outer Hebrides, Scotiand 















An Irish 
Coxswain 


Business ¥ 
as Usual 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 600 
lives a year. It is entirely dependent 
on voluntary contributions. Help it to 
keep going by sending a contribution, 
however small, to :— 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
His Grace The Ne ng, 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.0., M.A. 
































Yours—for so many uses: the lamp that, 
at the touch of a finger, angles its light and stays poised. 
Yours— in green, red or yellow; in cream, 
cream and gold mottled or black. 
Yours—from 97/7. 
Yours—booklet 25. It’s free, illustrated and sent 


to you on request. 
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carry on. 





Help him fulfil 


Well over 15,000 boys have passed through the 
* Arethusa’ Training Ship to a life at sea, either 
in the Royal Navy or the Merchant Service. 
Here is another—one of the hundreds now on 
the ‘ Arethusa,’ keen as mustard on a naval 
career. Will you help him? We do all we can 
by the most rigid economy, but, without your 
help, rising costs would make it impossibie to 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
Please send a donation to Mr F. A. Thorp, General Secretary 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


his ambition 











THE ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 





HEAD OFFICE 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
The Royal Bank of Scotland, 
with Its long history of personal 
service, offers every facility of a 
modern Banking business. 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


Correspondents throughout the world 











Theres no 
use talking - 
taste 
Mackinlays 


Whenever it is the time 
and place for a truly 
satisfying whisky, 
the discriminating 
man always tries to 
obtain Mackinlay’s. 

He knows it is 
certainly one of the 
finest — and one of 
Scotland’s oldest 
proprietary brands. 


MACKINCAY'S 


SCOTCH WHISKY Esro./820 
AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY 
FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


































GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 
AND RELATIONS 





A fine selection can 

always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 

Edinburgh Crystal. 

Visit 87 George Street or 
write for illustrated folders. 





Quaich, 33#” £6.17.6 
Other sizes available. 






Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle Bar Brooch £36.10.0 





Brilliant cut three-stone 


Diamond Cross-over Ring, 
Platinum setting Gold Cairngorm and 
and shank £86.0.0 Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


DRY eed 


SHERRY nee 
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‘Robertson & Baxter Ltd. 106 West 





For over 50 years DRY SACK~— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry- 
has been a popular favourite 
throughout the world. 
Available also, of course, 

in half flasks. 


Shippers of the famous "WALNUT BROWN’ 
CARLITO and ‘CANASTACREAM' Sherries 


LEARN A LANGUAGE THIS WINTER 


By the Pelman Method 


‘THE problem of learning a Foreign Lan- 

guage in half the usual time has been RELIEF AND 

a Pee, — method “A ong nna 

thousands of men and women to learn lan- 

guages without qe pat id a RELIEF OF 

system you learn French in French, German 

in German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian DISTRESS 

in Italian. English is not used at all. 
Grammatical complexities are eliminated. amongst the seafaring population are 

You pick up the grammar almost uncon- the objects of the 

sciously as you go along. The whole of the 

instruction is given through the post. The : 

Pelman method of learning languages is ex- SHIPWRECKED 

plained in four little books:— - 5 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN MARINERS’ SOCIETY 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
books, together with a specmen lesson, by wrung | Last year over £40,000 was spent 


for it to-day. WELbeck 1411 /on this work. Please help with a 
aae T = waa ° | 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY ‘legacy or a donation to the | 

Pelman Languages Institute, 102 Norfolk 

Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of learning: 


French, German, Spanish, I 
(Cross out 3 of these) 





SHIPWRECK 








/(M2) 16 WILFRED STREET, 
i 
| Westminster London, S.W.1 | 








| 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN | 
| 
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Chilprufe 


Pure Wool ® UNDERWEAR 
) ONE QUALITY for MEN 


In Light Weight 


O N he TH E B ES T and Winter Weight 


Finest pure wool, soft and smooth 
to the skin. Skilfully cut. Beauti- 
fully finished, withstands constant 
washing without shrinking. Invest 
in this most economical underwear. 


Write for 
= ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER (M) 


Chilprufe Mills 
Leicester 
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PERE REE RPESPESEPSPELES © ; 
The Gift that cannot fail to please... 


er EERE PEEEEE EF: 
; Order now from your Wine Merchant 















Shp 
Princess 
by David Duff 


The fascinating life of Princess 
Beatrice, the youngest and 
favourite daughter of Queen 
Victoria, with many delightful 
photographs. 


To be published in November. 
Order your copy in advance. 
Price 30s. 








OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season’s Greetings 
are most eloquently expressed 
in a presentation pack contain- 
ing a decanter of Otard v.s.o.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the normal price 
of the brandy only. 


57’6 


COMPLETE 
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RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRIED 
TOBACCO 


is a source of supreme satisfaction to con- 
noisseurs of pure Virginian leaf; they speak 
of it as wine-lovers speak of the famous 
First Growths of the Medoc. It is, indeed, 
an apt comparison—for here is choice leaf, 
selected from the finest plantations of 
Virginia, prepared with the same inherited 
craftsmanship as characterises the born 
vigneron. All this, too, Old Gowrie repays 
in the same coin as a vintage wine. It burns > 
slowly, steadfastly, economically—yielding 

its fine aroma with an admirable grace. 





To be obtained ONLY 
from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 86/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 22/- = 
for sample quarter Ib. tin 
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800 Bright Ideas... 


Created specially for the particular requirements of every type 
of winter sports enthusiast—from the veteran perfectionist to 
the budgeted beginner: each providing exhilarating sport and 
pleasant social activities in the right ski-ing and leisure con- 
ditions—for everyone’s own proficiency and pocket. 

Whatever your style, you can count upon finding your 
holiday this season among our 800 suggestions. 


Start off on the right ski through 


Cooks 


Write for Free Winter Sports Programme to THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept., ‘H/I/GU, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.!, and Branches 


BERKELEY STREET, 





LONDON, 





W.!I, AND BRANCHES 





Let this Pe i Li PS equipment 


bring you the full magnificence of 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Here's the full magnificence of High Fidelity 
ready-made for you. No bits and pieces, no 
straggling wires to trip the unwary . . . every- 
thing for your supreme musical enjoyment is 
contained within these two beautifully-built 
cabinets. 


One unit houses the amplifier and has space 
into which may be fitted a radio tuner, record 
player, or tape deck — and you can switch 
from one sound source to another at will. The 
other contains two loudspeakers: 12” for bass 
and 7° dual-cone for treble. Total price, with- 
out sound source, 77 gns. Or you can buy 
either part separately —to add to existing 
equipment, for instance: 


Amplifier unit (AG 9110) 48 gns. 
Speaker unit (AD 5010) 29 gns. 


PHILIPS HI-Fil SPEAKERS 


These are made in both single-cone and dual- 
cone versions. Philips dual-cone speakers 
produce a response curve that is almost 
independent of frequency. For full technical 
details, write for leaflet PR 4624/1. 





Oo j Li F PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 
Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue - London W@2 


(PR621) 
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Quality points to “Black & White” 


From all quarters comes praise for the quality and flavour of 
“Black & White” Scotch Whisky. The secret of this excellence 
is the special way in which “Black & White” is blended from the 
pick of Scotland’s individual whiskies. In no other way could 
such high quality and character be maintained. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH 





““BUCHANAN’S”’ 
is 


* 7 
By Appointment ae 4 to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 3 ty James Buchanan & Co, Ltd 





THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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ECCENTRIC IN ARCADY 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


IT was a sunny morning in early 
June. I was in no hurry, and the 
car slid northwards almost of its 
own volition between cleeves of 
high downland. On my right I 
caught glimpses of a winding river 
and cattle grazing below tall willows. 
Ahead on my left I could see a little 
yellow house, whose upper windows 
and thatched roof showed above 
high unkempt thorn-hedges. Behind 
it a dense wood of elms and ash and 
beech was stippled with the blossom 
of elder-bushes. In the meadow 
between me and the house a chestnut 
horse stood rocking his head slowly 
against the flies, and swishing his 
ample tail. 
K 


There are few lovelier sights than 
a chestnut animal, whether fox or 
horse or Guernsey cow, in sunlight 
against the green of early summer, 
and my mind flashed back many 
years and thousands of miles to the 
best-looking chestnut horse I had 
ever owned, who had never known 
English grass before he came to a 
tragic end. As the car idled past the 
thorn-hedge my mind was far away, 
but I jammed on the brake hurriedly 
as a loud roar sounded from behind 
the hedge. At the same moment 
a. woolly dog ambled out of a con- 
cealed gate and pattered right across 
my front. The car stopped with a 
screech, missing him by a few inches ; 
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then he disappeared unconcernedly 
into the grass-field across the road. 

There was another, louder roar, 
** What the hell do you think you’re 
doing, you ?” The word 
was a Hindustani dissyllable which 
is very far from complimentary, 
though I will not go into its implica- 
tions. As I stopped, I saw inside 
the open gate a stoutish, very old 
man, shabbily dressed in corduroys, 
with a bristling red beard and shaggy 
eyebrows and hair. His blue eyes 
blazed with anger. I put out the 
clutch and leaned sideways through 
the near window. One does not care 
to be called unprintable names by a 
stranger when one is driving very 
slowly and has just missed slaying a 
casual dog. 

“Were you calling me that?” 
Again I used that Hindustani word 
by which elderly clubmen in St 
James’s Square are wont to call 
themselves in jest. I felt rather 
truculent and spoke with icy calm. 

“Not you at all!” he roared. 
“ And anyway it’s a term of endear- 
ment nowadays.” 

“Not in its country of origin, 
believe me.” : 

“Tt is in my club. It signifies 
honourable association with what 
was once the brightest jewel in the 
Empire’s crown !” 

“I was there once. I am also a 
member of that club.” 

“But, my dear sir, why did you 
not say so at once? Come in and 
have a noggin! I was not addressing 
you but my dog. Winston, come 
here! Kwé ma tha, myan myan !” 





ECCENTRIC IN ARCADY 


** So you served in Burma too?” 
I said. “ And I’ve seen young men 
there murdered for calling their 
friends a kwé ma tha.” 

“ Of course, but no dog could be 
other than the son of a she-dog, 
could he? Winston understands, 
Winston, if I have to speak to you 
again, you'll be in the dog-house 
and not on my bed for the next three 
nights. Yerr, you runagate ! ” 

The dog Winston had emerged 
from the high grass of the field 
across the road. He was a stout 
rough-haired terrier, as large and 
woolly as a lamb, with a tan head 
and an expression at once good- 
natured and truculent. He wagged 
his tail and succeeded in looking 
momentarily penitent as if he had 
not disobeyed orders and risked 
sudden death by doing so. 

The red-bearded old man opened 
the gate wide. “ Drive in,” he said, 
“and up to the house. I will follow 
with Churchill at heel. Heel! Ive 
warned you, Winston. If you can’t 
obey the Speaker, I shall suspend 
you.” 

The stranger seemed quite mad, 
but I remembered the Arab proverb 
that all strangers are sent by God. 
I turned the car and drove up the 
weedy gravel drive between apple- 
trees standing in long grass. A 
partridge whirred away over the 
fence. Roses red and white rioted 
all over the yellow front of the 
house, and above them busy house- 
martins swooped upwards to their 
nests under the wide eaves of 
thatch. 
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The red-bearded man came up 
and shook hands. He led me indoors, 
still talking incessantly. ‘‘ Cigarette ? 
Beer or whisky ? Wash and polish ? 
No? So you were in Burma? 
We'll go into my withdrawing-room, 
but perhaps I'd better just warn 
Herself!” He led me in and round 
a corridor hung with old cloaks and 
hats, and at a door turned with a 
finger to his lips. “S-sh! She 
may be asleep!” 

I imagined he must have an 
invalid wife and wondered how 
she would like a total stranger de- 
scending on her at ten in the morning. 
Very gently he edged open the door 
and peered round it. I heard his 
vaice, infinitely soothing. ‘‘ That’s 
quite all right, Laura dear, quite all 
right. I’m just bringing this gentle- 
man in for a little drink! He’s just 
saved Winston from an appalling 
death. Don’t be frightened, darling, 
I promise he won’t hurt you, he’s 
a member of my club ! ” 

I braced myself to shake hands 
with, and make my apologies to, an 
invalid lady on a sofa, but there was 
no one in the room. Feeling un- 
utterably foolish, and more and more 
convinced that I was dealing with a 
red-bearded lunatic, I glanced wildly 
round the untidy room. Then from 
the far corner, across which a great 
sofa stretched, I saw two large 
wolf-like ears raised above the sofa 
and a sharp grey-dark muzzle below 
two savage brown eyes. The invalid 
lady of my imagination on the sofa 
had been transformed into a very 
large Alsatian. I felt like Red 


Riding Hood looking at her grand- 
mother. 

The old man waved me to a chair. 
“Laura’s terribly shy,” he said, 
“poor darling, with an appalling 
criminal record! Chickens and a 
sheep, two goats and several postmen, 
and a baker’s van-driver. Everyone 
in her village was scared stiff and 
wanted her put down. So I asked 
if I could redeem her and she’s 
coming along very nicely indeed. 
She’s a good girl, really, aren’t you, 
Laura darling? You never mean to 
misbehave.” 

He spoke like the headmistress of 
an approved school, though nobody 
could have looked less like one than 
he did, with his bristling red beard, 
the fierce blue eye and the wild 
disorder of his gardening-clothes. 
I laughed as I sat down. 

“Cheroot?” he said. “We 
must do something to recall the 
flavour of other days. Now where 
the blazes did I put them?” He 
opened a cupboard and fumbled. 
I could see trout-reels, fly-boxes, 
a mass of fishing-tackle, gun-mops, 
tow and other oddments. “Ah, 
milagya\!” He took out a flat tin 
box and offered me half a dozen 
of the squat brown cheroots which 
were such an acquired taste in Burma. 
I took one. 

“ My name’s Waters,” he said. 
“*Panee’ Waters in India. No 
relation to the mad one, or the 
Professor, or the Permanent Under 
Secretary at the Home Office, or 
the General.” He struck a wax 
vesta expertly on the seat of his 
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then he disappeared unconcernedly 
into the grass-field across the road. 

There was another, louder roar, 
“* What the hell do you think you’re 
doing, you ?” The word 
was a Hindustani dissyllable which 
is very far from complimentary, 
though I will not go into its implica- 
tions. As I stopped, I saw inside 
the open gate a stoutish, very old 
man, shabbily dressed in corduroys, 
with a bristling red beard and shaggy 
eyebrows and hair. His blue eyes 
blazed with anger. I put out the 
clutch and leaned sideways through 
the near window. One does not care 
to be called unprintable names by a 
stranger when one is driving very 
slowly and has just missed slaying a 
casual dog. 

“Were you calling me that?” 
Again I used that Hindustani word 
by which elderly clubmen in St 
James’s Square are wont to call 
themselves in jest. I felt rather 
truculent and spoke with icy calm. 

“Not you at all!” he roared. 
“* And anyway it’s a term of endear- 
ment nowadays.” 

“Not in its country of origin, 
believe me.” : 

“Tt is in my club. It signifies 
honourable association with what 
was once the brightest jewel in the 
Empire’s crown !” 

“I was there once. I am also a 
member of that club.” 

“But, my dear sir, why did you 
not say so at once? Come in and 
have a noggin! I was not addressing 
you but my dog. Winston, come 
here! Kwé ma tha, myan myan !” 
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** So you served in Burma too?” 
I said. “ And I’ve seen young men 
there murdered for calling their 
friends a kwé ma tha.” 

“ Of course, but no dog could be 
other than the son of a she-dog, 
could he? Winston understands. 
Winston, if I have to speak to you 
again, you'll be in the dog-house 
and not on my bed for the next three 
nights. Yerr, you runagate ! ” 

The dog Winston had emerged 
from the high grass of the field 
across the road. He was a stout 
rough-haired terrier, as large and 
woolly as a lamb, with a tan head 
and an expression at once good- 
natured and truculent. He wagged 
his tail and succeeded in looking 
momentarily penitent as if he had 
not disobeyed orders and risked 
sudden death by doing so. 

The red-bearded old man opened 
the gate wide. “ Drive in,” he said, 
“and up to the house. I will follow 
with Churchill at heel. Heel! Ive 
warned you, Winston. If you can’t 
obey the Speaker, I shall suspend 
you.” 

The stranger seemed quite mad, 
but I remembered the Arab proverb 
that all strangers are sent by God. 
I turned the car and drove up the 
weedy gravel drive between apple- 
trees standing in long grass. A 
partridge whirred away over the 
fence. Roses red and white rioted 
all over the yellow front of the 
house, and above them busy house- 
martins swooped upwards to their 
nests under the wide eaves of 
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The red-bearded man came up 
and shook hands. He led me indoors, 
still talking incessantly. ‘‘ Cigarette ? 
Beer or whisky ? Wash and polish ? 
No? So you were in Burma? 
We'll go into my withdrawing-room, 
but perhaps I'd better just warn 
Herself!” He led me in and round 
a corridor hung with old cloaks and 
hats, and at a door turned with a 
finger to his lips. “S-sh! She 
may be asleep!” 

I imagined he must have an 
invalid wife and wondered how 
she would like a total stranger de- 
scending on her at ten in the morning. 
Very gently he edged open the door 
and peered round it. I heard his 
voice, infinitely soothing. “‘ That’s 
quite all right, Laura dear, quite all 
right. I’m just bringing this gentle- 
man in for a little drink! He’s just 
saved Winston from an appalling 
death. Don’t be frightened, darling, 
I promise he won’t hurt you, he’s 
a member of my club!” 

I braced myself to shake hands 
with, and make my apologies to, an 
invalid lady on a sofa, but there was 
no one in the room. Feeling un- 
utterably foolish, and more and more 
convinced that I was dealing with a 
red-bearded lunatic, I glanced wildly 
round the untidy room. Then from 
the far corner, across which a great 
sofa stretched, I saw two large 
wolf-like ears raised above the sofa 
and a sharp grey-dark muzzle below 
two savage brown eyes. The invalid 
lady of my imagination on the sofa 
had been transformed into a very 
large Alsatian. I felt like Red 


Riding Hood looking at her grand- 
mother. 

The old man waved me to a chair. 
“‘Laura’s terribly shy,” he said, 
“poor darling, with an appalling 
criminal record! Chickens and a 
sheep, two goats and several postmen, 
and a baker’s van-driver. Everyone 
in her village was scared stiff and 
wanted her put down. So I asked 
if I could redeem her and she’s 
coming along very nicely indeed. 
She’s a good girl, really, aren’t you, 
Laura darling? You never mean to 
misbehave.” 

He spoke like the headmistress of 
an approved school, though nobody 
could have looked less like one than 
he did, with his bristling red beard, 
the fierce blue eye and the wild 
disorder of his gardening-clothes. 
I laughed as I sat down. 

“Cheroot?” he said. “We 
must do something to recall the 
flavour of other days. Now where 
the blazes did I put them?” He 
opened a cupboard and fumbled. 
I could see trout-reels, fly-boxes, 
a mass of fishing-tackle, gun-mops, 
tow and other oddments. “ Ah, 
milagya!” He took out a flat tin 
box and offered me half a dozen 
of the squat brown cheroots which 
were such an acquired taste in Burma. 
I took one. 

“My name’s Waters,” he said. 
“*Panee’ Waters in India. No 
relation to the mad one, or the 
Professor, or the Permanent Under 
Secretary at the Home Office, or 
the General.” He struck a wax 
vesta expertly on the seat of his 
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corduroys and offered me a light. 
“You say you were in Burma? 
Bombaing? Steel’s? Burma Cor- 
poration? or something in Ran- 
goon ?” 

“ Neither,” I said. “ I was Indian 
Civil in between the wars.” 

“You? But we were colleagues, 
must have been, or perhaps you 
were after my time? I was never 
a proper heaven-born like you. 
Indian Army seconded to the Burma 
Commission. They didn’t like me. 
I was always being sent to Coventry, 
too outspoken; well, not Coventry 
exactly, but equally lovely back- 
waters like Kyaukpyu and Sandoway 
and the Ruby Mines. Dam’ sight 
better fun than all the plum districts. 
Time of me life, and I wish I was 
back there now.” 

** When did you retire ? ” 

“In ’25, rather prematurely. The 
Local Government were delighted 
to see the last of me. No proper 
sense of responsibility, they said. 
Winston! really!” The dog Win- 
ston had hopped onto my lap and 
was now demanding a larger share 
of my chair. “I don’t mind him,” 
I said. “Why do you call him 
Winston ?” 

“Need you ask? Belligerent, 
extremely good-natured, far too 
popular, any amount of brain, guts 
of a lion, ‘seeking the bubble 
reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth’ and demanding a seat on 
the Front Bench as of right, the 
moment the trouble’s over. I’m 
very fond of Winston. I lent him 
to the otter hounds two seasons ago 


and he was king of the whole dam’ 
kennel in a week and terrorised the 
poor old otter hounds. They begged 
me to have him back. Only dog I 
know that Keeps a diary! Got a list 
of lady-friends in seven parishes and 
knows exactly when to visit them. 
Swims rivers like Leander.” 

“IT nearly sank him just now.” 

“Serve him right. Winston, if 
you dare to own to a flea on that 
gentleman’s lap you'll be in the 
dog-house. What districts did you 
have in Burma?” I told him. 
When I mentioned my last, he said, 
“TI never got up there. Wonderful 
fishing, wasn’t there? You fished, 
of course ?” 

“No, I spent all my spare time 
shooting and watching birds, and 
I got very keen on polo.” 

“You could be turned out of 
Heaven for that sort of thing,” said 
the bearded man severely, looking 
at the ash of his cheroot and knocking 
it off into a huge brown jam-jar that 
stood beside his chair. “ Fancy 
having the two finest mahseer rivers 
in India in your parish and casting 
them away. It’s like being a million- 
aire on Speyside and going in for 
croquet.” 

“You'd have loved it,” I said, 
thinking of that vast mountain wil- 
derness, as big and varied as Scotland, 
over which I had been monarch for 
four enchanted years. “ You missed 
a lot.” 

“I wasn’t popular. I was in 
charge of the Ruby Mines once and the 
Viceroy came on tour. The A.D.C. 
sent me a list of Her Excellency’s 
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requirements, vegetables, potatoes, 
milk and so on and added ‘ twelve 
oxtails. As you know, Burma is 
not a meat-eating country, but I got 
them and sent in a bill which included 
an item ‘ Oxtails Rs. 720.2 They 
were horrified! I told the A.D.C. 
that Rs. 60 was a fair price for an 
ox, and that only a Viceroy’s wife 
would expect oxtails without killing 
the ruddy ox.” 

He chittered with laughter. I 
was dredging my memory; for I 
had heard that story before, and more 
besides of a stout, merry libertine 
whose japes had set the Government 
of Burma, and India too, by their 
solemn ears. He had, according to 
legend, told the India Office, when 
on leave after the first war, that 
he was returning to Burma by the 
‘ first decent ship.’ 

“What ship is that ?” they asked 
him. 

“TI can’t pronounce it,” so the 
story ran, “it’s a Russian ship going 
via Archangel.” 


For twenty minutes we smoked 
and discussed thirty-year-old and 
now defunct personalities in the 
Shining East. The Alsatian, Laura, 
crept out from her lair behind the 
sofa and lay on the carpet, with her 
head on her paws and her scared, 
lonely eyes fixed on her master. 
“T’ve done wonders,” he said, 
“ with some difficult dogs. Winston 
here only disobeys me openly once 
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“You cannot,” the India Office 
told him severely, “ return to Burma 
via Archangel.” 

** Oh, yes, Ican. The Russians are 
very pleasant fellow-travellers. They 
don’t develop that amazing mania 
for putting on evening dress in the 
Red Sea.” 

“I remember your name well 
now,” I said. “ Wasn’t it you that 
ran the Sandoway district for six 
months from the Bengal Club in 
Calcutta?” This was also a hoary 
legend of the Province. Sandoway, 
‘last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite 
apart,’ was a remote maritime dis- 
trict of Arakan and cut off completely 
from the ‘higher interference’ in 
the monsoon. 

“Not six,” he said, “ only three. 
And it was really more efficient, 
because from Calcutta I was in 
touch with all my townships by 
telegraph, which was more than I 
was at Sandoway itself. But again 
they couldn’t see my side of it. 
Myopic beggars, always have been.” 


a week, as he did this morning. 
Laura will take months, but I shall 
get her right in time. She ran away 
because she was frightened, and 
she killed and ate a sheep because 
she was starving. I can’t blame her 
for the goats. I dislike them myself. 
Ever tried to milk a goat ?” 

“Never,” I said, wondering at 
the extraordinary tangents of this 
old man’s mind. 
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“Theyre the wrong shape and 
bloody - minded into the bargain. 
Just as you’ve got a jug nicely full, 
they either turn their heads sideways 
and horn you in the eye or put their 
hoof in the jug as quick as a flash. 
Hell must be full of people herding 
either goats or Chinese pigs. I 
hope I don’t end up as one.” 

I looked round the pleasant, 
shabby room and out of the window. 
“Nice little house you’ve got here. 
And quite a lovely valley.” I could 
see a ragged lawn and a steady 
procession of birds coming to a 
rude bird-table adorned with pieces 
of fat meat. 

“Too many sub-tenants,” he 
grunted ; “it cripples all my efforts. 
I can’t cut that hedge because there 
are so many dam’ birds nesting in it. 
I can’t cut all that long grass along 
the drive because there are two 
pheasants and a partridge sitting 
there. I can’t let Winston take his 
mind off his lady-friends by a bit 
of ratting or a mouse-hunt, because of 
young thrushes here, there and every- 
where. I share my house and garden 
with about seventy pairs of blasted 
aves.” 

We looked out on to the lawn. 
It was alive with birds, and a brood 
of young goldfinches flickered up 
into the elm-trees behind the tool- 
shed. “A Field-Marshal designed 
this house, they tell me. Not a bad 
design, either, but I suppose no 
Field-Marshal ever had to clean his 
own hunting-clothes or boots, or 
he’d have put a lot more room at the 
back. Another Field-Marshal lived 


in it once upon a time, but he was 
only a major then. Succession of 
weird tenants, like meself. Chap 
who tried to write once. Hopeless 
place to write and he never did any 
good! Probably spent all his time 
looking out of the window at the 
view and the birds, and knowing 
all the time that the garden was 
growing out of control while he 
watched it. Same with me! Just 
when I want to take a day off fishing 
in May, there’s fifteen hundred 
yards of hedges to be trimmed—and 
as for weeds! I can’t grow a decent 
spud, but I can grow docks and nettles 
seven feet high. ... But I never 
realised how a garden could run 
away with you till that time I was 
arrested for murder. Winston! 
You’re not to have a flea in that 
gentleman’s lap.” 

He had spoken about his arrest 
for murder as calmly as other people 
talk of their ‘ operation’ or the time 
they broke their leg. I stroked 
Winston. “ He’s all right,” I said, 
“I may have been tickling him. 
You were telling me about a 
murder.” I now felt sure I was 
alone with a lunatic and his un- 
predictable dogs. 

“Oh, my murder! Of course. 
Now, you too administered justice 
in a province with the highest 
murder-rate in the Indian Empire. 
Thousands of unconvicted murderers 
at large all the time. And you know 
as I do how dam’ near you can be to 
the truth of a case and yet how far. 
Both sides probably lying a bit and 
you never got within twenty-five 
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per cent of the full truth. Did you 
now?” 

“I should think very rarely,” I 
said, remembering one of my earliest 
cases. It had seemed so fully proved, 
and I had discovered by accident 
much later that the leading prosecu- 
tion witness, a headman of great 
respectability, had given the young 
murderer ten rupees to stab another 
elder, and had arrested him immedi- 
ately he had done it. 

** Well, this murder of mine . . .” 
he began, and then, going off again 
at a tangent, “but perhaps we'd 
better give ourselves a glass of beer. 
L'il get it.” 

I was startled. Those flashing 
blue eyes, that red beard, that 
fiery you-be-damned air, was I 
now going to have a drink with 
an ex-magistrate who had com- 
mitted a murder, not in the East 
but in this quiet backwater of 


I was never cut out for murder 
(the old man said, between puffs at 
a new cheroot), though there are 
plenty of people I hate like poison. 
But just when I work myself up into 
a rage, I always want to kick them 
in the pants or pull their leg. But 
my murder was, in the eyes of the 
police who arrested me, a most 
sordid one for gain, the worst of the 
lot, the brutal murder of an old lady 
living alone. It happened this way. 
Down in our village, about four 
hundred yards away over there, 


England? I could imagine him 
losing his temper and ‘ clocking’ 
a sanitary inspector or an official of 
the Inland Revenue, but in murder 
there had to be premeditation or 
else a full consciousness of what 
was likely to happen. I was trying 
to recall to mind the old Penal Code 
definition which separated culpable 
homicide from culpable homicide 
amounting to murder. I had known 
it by heart for eighteen years, but 
now it was only a jumble of words 
in my mind. 

The dog Winston slept on my knee. 
Laura, the Alsatian, lay with her 
eyes fixed immovably on the door. 
The old man returned at last with 
two lovely fluted glasses of beer. 
“‘ There you are,” he said, “ ghastly 
swipes nowadays, but I can’t afford 
the few decent brands. Here’s luck ! 
What were we talking about? Oh, 
my murder, wasn’t it ?” 


lived an old spinster called Emma 
Conock. She was about ten years 
older than m’self and must have been 
seventy-five at least when it hap- 
pened, just after the last war. She 
lived alone with a maid in a little 
cottage with a rose garden, standing 
back from the road. We met by 
accident at some cocktail - party, 
and I discovered that she was the 
sister of one Jimmy Conock in my 
regiment who'd been with the Lahore 
Division in 1914 and was killed at 
Neuve Chapelle. We became friends 
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and used to swap books and seedlings 
and garden-tools, and play draughts 
together. We also shared a large 
number of very healthy hates, such 
as the Bright Young Things whom 
they wrote up in the gossip columns, 
and modern artists of the Plastic 
and Cow-dung school which is so 
popular now ; and publicity, and pro- 
fessionals masquerading as amateurs 
in lawn-tennis, and certain politicians. 
We used to meet weekly and read 
a sort of commination service over 
the latest blots we’d collected from 
the newspapers. She was a very 
outspoken old woman, good family, 
fair bit of money, had travelled a lot 
and read widely, and she seemed to 
have no relatives except a nephew 
in London who was, of all manly 
occupations, a dress-designer of 
women’s sports underwear. She 
hated him worse than anything. I 
used to visit her three or four times 
a week, and Winston here had a 
sort of gentleman’s agreement with 
her cats—which was not his normal 
attitude to the species, believe me ! 
Emma was ill one winter with a 
bad heart and I used to go in and 
read to her when she was lying on 
a sofa, Trollope and Jane Austen 
and Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
I expect we caused a lot of gossip 
in the village. 

Well, it must have been the 
following April, four years ago, that 
I promised to look up a friend in the 
West Country and was starting early 
next morning. When I was tidying 
up, I suddenly came across two 
library books Emma Conock had 


lent me which I’d forgotten to return. 
So, about half-past eight, I took my 
stick and Mr Churchill here, and 
went down to her cottage with the 
books. It was dark, and just before 
I got to her house I saw our young 
local peeler telephoning in the lighted 
telephone-box that stood at the 
entrance to the village. I waved to 
him and he raised his hand and went 
on telephoning. He always reported 
to the station in this way last thing 
before he went off duty. 

I walked up the path to Emma 
Conock’s house and rang the bell. 
Nothing happened—most bells in 
small country cottages are out of 
order anyway—and as there was no 
knocker I should have walked in, 
but the door was latched. I rang 
several times and knocked with my 
fingers. Then I suddenly heard 
a man’s voice holding forth in the 
sitting-room, which was on the left 
of the door. It was an effeminate, 
measured, mincing voice as if the 
chap had a plum in his mouth, and 
I listened to it for a minute without 
catching a word. This blighter, I 
thought, must be lecturing poor 
old Emma good and proper, and I 
took a pretty hearty dislike to his 
accent. Then it occurred to me it 
was probably her nephew down 
from London—it was just the sort 
of voice that fitted Emma Conock’s 
description of him—and I thought, 
* Well, I don’t want to meet him!” 
We’d both, Emma and I, been so 
outspoken about modern art, that 
I knew dam’ well I should lose my 
temper with him on sight. So I 
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went round to the kitchen door and 
left the books in a sort of wooden 
box with a lid, outside it, where the 
tradesmen left parcels if Emma’s 
old maid wasn’t there. Then I was 
just coming round the corner of the 
house to start for home when 
Winston set up the most god-awful 
hullabaloo in the rose-hedge that 
ran down one side of the garden. 
I was terrified he’d broken his 
gentleman’s agreement with Emma’s 
tom-cat, for he was screaming with 
fury and growling and worrying like 
a pack of hounds. I dived into the 
bush in the dark, got him by the 
scruff and pulled. I ripped my 
hands to blazes and a briar tore my 
cheek. It wasn’t a cat at all, but a 
great hedgehog. Some terriers go 
pagal over a hedgehog. D’you 
remember Ogden Nash ? 

‘ Any hound a porcupine nudges 

Can’t be blamed for harbouring 

grudges.’ 

Well, by the time I'd got him out 
I was blood all over my hands, I 
could feel blood running down my 
cheek, and he was bleeding at the 
mouth like a pig, and absolutely 
furious. I had to knock the wretched 
hedgehog on the head, as it was 
badly bitten, and with great difficulty 
I got Winston away. I had to carry 
him in my arms out of the garden 
gate, or he’d have gone back for 
another round with the corpse. 
Winston’s a bonny fighter, like his 
illustrious namesake. 

The constable had just finished 
telephoning and was standing by 
his bicycle under the light of the 
K2 
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telephone-box. He looked curiously 
at me with blood on my face, and 
my hands dripping blood, carrying 
Winston and a heavy stick. I said, 
“ Good evening, Mole, this blasted 
dog just chopped a hedgehog in 
Miss Conock’s roses.” He smiled 
and said, “He’s a tiger, isn’t he? 
Good night, sir,” and rode off home. 
I went back and cleaned up the 
gashes on the back of my hands and 
put plaster on them. Old men’s 
hands bleed much worse than young, 
I suppose because the veins are 
more enlarged. 
Well, next morning, a Friday, I 
was up at four, cooked breakfast, 
and left a note for my daily hindrance 
who lived in the village that I should 
probably be back on Tuesday and 
she’d better not order any bread or 
milk till I returned. She’s a gossiping 
old faggot and I never let her know 
when I’m going away or where to. 
Then I motored with Winston down 
to the West Country. That night 
I was with my friend, Sam Scrutton, 
in a cottage below Dunkery, and we 
spent a long evening blathering over 
a bottle, and next day following the 
staghounds in a car. On the Sunday 
morning we breakfasted late—it was 
pouring and blowing—and spent 
a couple of hours reading the Sunday 
papers which someone brought from 
Minehead on a motor-bicycle. Sud- 
denly Sam Scrutton said, “ Hullo, 
Panee! I see there’s been a murder 
in your village.” 
* Murder?” I said. “ Winston 
murdered a hedgehog on Thursday 
evening, but he’s always doing that.” 
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“No, pukka murder! ‘ BATTERED 
TO DEATH IN COUNTRY COTTAGE. 
WEALTHY SPINSTER’S HOUSE RAN- 
SACKED. Miss EMMA CONOCK 79- 
year-old wealthy recluse of HAREe’s 
END, LITTLE MARKSMERE, was found 
by her maid at midnight lying dead 
in a pool of blood with severe head 
injuries on the night of 16th April. 
Her skull had been fractured with 
a blunt instrument and the room 
was in great confusion, drawers 
having been pulled out and ran- 
sacked. The deceased was alone 
in the house at the time; for her 
maid had gone with an excursion 
of the Women’s Institute to Bourne- 
mouth. The County Police have 
circulated a description of a man 
they wish to interview who may be 
able to help them in their inquiries. 
It is believed that he sustained 
severe injuries, for the old lady put 
up a gallant struggle for life.’ ” 

* Good God!” I said ; “ poor old 
Emma. She’s a neighbour of mine 
and I knew her well. What night did 
you say ?” 

“ Sixteenth. That would be 
Thursday.” 

“Why, I went round to see her 
that night to return some books and 
couldn’t get in. House all shut up, 
but I could hear a most ghastly 
man’s voice talking in her sitting- 
room. Must have been her horrible 
young nephew, an artist in London ! 
I supposed he tried to borrow money 
off her and then dotted her one. 
Poor old Emma! she was a great 
sort. We used to indulge in hates 
together, but I shouldn’t have thought 


she had a real enemy in the world.” 
In another more respectable paper 
I found a reference to the CoTTAGE 
MurperR, which ended: ‘ Robbery 
is believed to have been the motive. 
There were signs that the old lady 
fought desperately for her life.’ 

I read on, my mind half on 
the Sunday papers, which were full 
of Korea and Saudi Arabia, and 
half on that poor old lady with 
whom I had spent so many hours in 
conversation about every topic under 
the sun. I heard a car stop outside 
the gate. “That'll be old Joe 
Withybridge,” said Sam. “He 
usually comes in here for a drink 
before lunch on Sunday. [ll go 
out and get the doings. Just make 
up the fire, will you, Panee ?” 

I was on my knees blowing up 
the fire and putting some logs on, 
when the bell rang, and I heard 
Sam’s roar from down the passage, 
“Come on in, Joe, you old bastard, 
don’t stand there ringing like an 
undertaker at the gate of Heaven.” 

The next I knew, while I was still 
on my knees by the fire, was Sam’s 
voice. “ Major Waters? You'll find 
him in there. Half a tick,” and 
next moment two very large men 
were standing in the room looking 
down on me. 

I said “ Good morning.” Queer 
after fifteen years as a magistrate I 
couldn’t spot a brace of peelers in 
plain clothes ! 

“Good morning,” said the bald 
one. “ You are Major David Struan 
Waters ?” 

“That’s me,” I said; “‘ commonly 
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known as Panee Waters in a 
better land.” 

“Then, David Struan Waters, I 
am a police officer and I hold a 
warrant for your arrest. And I 
must caution you that anything you 
say may be taken down in writing 
and used as evidence against you.” 

I got up, holding the bellows. 
“ Arrest ?” I said; “what the devil 
for?” 

“For the murder of Miss Emma 
Valerie Conock, at Little Marksmere, 
on or about the 16th April.” 

I was very angry, but I couldn’t 
help laughing. “ Well, blow me 
down,” I said, “ you’ll be arresting 
the Archbishop of Canterbury next 
for soliciting in Hyde Park ! ” 

“Never mind that,” said the bald 
man. “ When I have read out the 
warrant, I shall require you to 
proceed with me to the station and 
make a statement.” 

Now I’ve a fairly quick brain, 
and in a flash I saw that there might 
be a case for me to answer. I had 
been seen going to Emma Conock’s 
house that night, and been seen by 
the constable coming away with 
blood on my face and hands and 
carrying a heavy stick, and I'd gone 
off very early next morning without 
telling my old daily where I'd gone 
to. It’s always the absent who are 
guilty! (You remember in your 
Burma days, when a murder occurred, 
the village headman always looked 
round to see which of the possible 
suspects had disappeared or ‘ gone 
on a journey.”) I saw all this clearly 
enough while the peeler was reading 


out the warrant in that I ‘did 
felonously kill and murder Emma 
Valerie Conock’ down to ‘ Herein 
Fail Not.’ 

“* Okay,” I said at last, “but I 
decline to make any statement except 
in the presence of my legal adviser.” 

“Ho!” said the bald man deris- 
ively ; “you think we’re goin’ to wait 
till you get some solicitor out of 
London on a Sunday ?” 

“No, I don’t. My legal adviser’s 
here.” Old Sam Scrutton had once 
in his chequered career been a 
Cantonment Magistrate and he was 
now a local J.P. “Sam, you’re 
wanted!” And I turned to the 
bald peeler: “ You'd better write 
all that down before you get it all 
wrong. And don’t omit what I said 
about the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” 

“ That’s got nothing to do with 
the charge,” retorted the bald man. 

“Oh, yes, it has. One charge is 
as ridiculous as the other, believe 
me.” 

Well, there was a lot of hoo-ha, 
and Sam came in with the beer and 
played up nobly when he knew what 
it was all about. We all sat down 
round a table. He said solemnly, 
** Major Waters was a distinguished 
Sessions judge and magistrate in 
the Indian Empire, with powers of 
life and death. I have known him 
for thirty years, and the number of 
times he’s saved the police from 
making asses of themselves, you 
simply can’t count!” : 

They didn’t like that at all, but 
decided to record my statement then 
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and there, though they warned me 
I should have to go to the station 
later. They refused a glass of beer, 
but Sam and I drank it freely under 
their noses and smoked Burma 
cheroots. Eventually, after being 
cautioned again, I signed a written 
caution which said that I was making 
a voluntary statement on the under- 
standing that whatever I said would 
be taken down accurately in my own 
words and might be used against me. 
I don’t suppose anyone accused of 
murder had ever made that qualifica- 
tion. They’re usually content to let 
the peeler leave out this and put 
in that and alter the other and the 
whole effect is lost. You’ve certainly 
done the same in the old days when 
you were taking down those inter- 
minable witnesses’ depositions, in 
court, haven’t you? 

I’ve got a copy of that statement 
still, and it always amuses me. 
Here it is as taken down verbatim 
by Sam, who produced a huge wad 
of foolscap from a drawer and wrote 
solemnly whatever I said, word for 
word. 

*I, David Struan, alias Panee 
Waters, M.C., sometime a Major in 
His Majesty’s Indian Army, some- 
time a member of His Majesty’s 
Burma Commission and a Justice of 
the Peace in and for Burma, aged 
(well, guess! I haven’t a clue when 
I was born, it’s only hearsay after all 
derived from one’s parents and 
you’ve no right to record hearsay 
statements), residing at Rabbitwood, 
Little Marksmere, occupation tax- 
payer, fly-fisherman and making 


both ends meet, hereby make the 
following voluntary statement. I 
knew Miss Emma Conock well and 
was extremely shocked to read of 
her sudden death in today’s papers. 
I went to her house on the night of 
Thursday last after dark to return 
some library books. I had Winston 
Churchill with me. (He’s the one 
under the table at the moment, not 
the famous one.) On the contrary, 
he’s got a lot to do with it as he was 
with me the whole damned time 
except for about a minute and a half 
when he had an unfortunate affair 
with a hedgehog, in a rose-bush 
which resulted in us both being all 
over blood. (Hedgehog, you fool, 
a nocturnal insect-eating, egg-eating, 
worm-eating mammal covered with 
prickles! Surely they taught you 
that at the police college ?) Anyhow, 
Winston was with me and when we 
passed what they call the telephone 
kiosk (what a word !) our local peeler, 
Robert Mole, a very decent lad too, 
was there andsaw me. We exchanged 
greetings and I went (not ‘ proceeded’ 
—I won’t have that ghastly police 
word) to Miss Conock’s front door. 
I rang three or four times and nothing 
happened. There was no knocker, 
but I knocked with my fingers. I 
then tried to open the door, but it 
was locked. Then I remembered 
Thursday was her old trout of a 
maid’s afternoon out. I heard a 
man’s voice coming from the sitting- 
room on the left of the door and 
took an instant dislike to it. It was 
affected, effeminate, precise and at 
the same time, mildly dictatorial, 
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and I thought some very nasty piece 
of work must be lecturing that poor 
old woman. Normally Emma 
Conock packs a very shrewd verbal 
punch, and I couldn’t understand 
why she didn’t wade in and put him 
on his back. Thinking the voice 
must belong to her horrible nephew, 
Adrian Conock (he’s a well-known 
exponent of the Plastic and Cow-dung 
school of Art—capital A, please, 
Inspector—in the King’s Road and 
his aunt has no use for him), I 
decided to come away. I took the 
books round to the side door by the 
scullery and put them in the box 
(not ‘ receptacle,’ I won’t have that 
word either) where the postman and 
grocer shed their leavings, and came 
away. Meanwhile, Mr Churchill, 
who has a hell of a nose, had accosted 
a hedgehog in the rose - hedge. 
Winston regards hedgehogs as a 
personal insult and was as mad as 
a coot. (Coot, man, a bird as bald 
as you, but a very elegant swimmer.) 
I thought it was old Emma’s tom-cat, 
so dived into the roses on hands 
and knees and got pricked to bloody 
hell and tore the back of both hands. 
(Vide, which is Latin for ‘ behold,’ 
Inspector, these pieces of plaster 
on the said hands.) Have you 
impounded the said hedgehog yet 
as an exhibit? No? Well, it’s 
probably a bit high by now but it’s 
essential to my defence. Have it 
put in your station fridge, please, 
and see it’s produced in court. It’s 
the only living thing Winston and 
I murdered that night. 

‘Winston will also be an exhibit. 
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If you now look closely, you will see 
the marks of the hedgehog’s affection 
on his face. Mr Churchill, come 
out from under the dispatch-box 
and show the gentlemen your nose.’ 

I looked at the peelers when I'd 

got as far as that, and could see that 
the fat one (who was a Chief Inspector 
of the Devon Police) was looking 
faintly amused and puzzled. The 
bald one was writing and was look- 
ing very sour. He came from 
our county and there’s no love 
lost between different county police 
forces. The Devon chap clearly 
thought our people had rushed their 
fences and ought to have questioned 
me much more carefully before 
charging me. I expect the bald man 
had hoped to frighten a confession 
out of me and wanted to make a 
* smart arrest.’ 

He hadn’t reckoned on recording 
a lot of stuff about coots and hedge- 
hogs and tom-cats and Winston and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
modern Art. 

The fat man said at last, mildly: 
“I think it might be better if you 
came along to the station with us 
and answered a few questions, quietly. 
I’m sure my friend here . . .” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” I said; 
“you’ve arrested me on a capital 
charge, I’ve made a complete state- 
ment and I isist on remaining under 
arrest. I’ve been His Majesty’s sole 
representative in Kyaukpyu and 
Sandoway and the Ruby Mines and 
the Upper Chindwin, but I’ve never 
yet been His Majesty’s guest, except 
for an hour once in St James’s 
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Palace when I was collecting a gong 
in 1918. I shall expect full board and 
lodging and a room to myself, and 
if I later claim against the police for 
wrongful arrest and confinement, I 
shall, of course, set the cost of that 
against my claim.” 

That shook them, I could see, 
especially the fat man. Most people 
don’t want to go to clink, for some 
reason. “I don’t suppose,” I said, 
“I can take Mr Churchill with me ? 
No? Well, Sam, Winston’s yours 
for the moment, and remember a 
kick in time saves nine. And would 
you please go upstairs and pack my 
pyjamas, my dressing-gown, my 
toilet things, and a clean shirt and 
that copy of ‘ The Thirty-nine Steps’ 
beside my bed? The hero of that 
book, too, was wanted by the police 
for a murder he didn’t commit. 
And a tin of Keatings, please. 
You remember what gaols were like 
in the Shiny? And please pour the 
cabbage-water over Winston’s dinner 
as it keeps his system in order. 


*** All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the walls are strong.’ ” 


“ That’s quite enough from you,” 
said the bald man menacingly. “ We 
know much more about this case 
than you imagine.” 

I felt sure he was bluffing. “I’m 
glad you do,” I said, “‘ because I’ve 
told you all I know and that’s damn 
all. But I can put you up to a lot 
of Burmese police tricks to extort a 


before you go away. 


confession. I doubt if you’ve ever 
heard of them at the Police College. 
Ever tied a suspect down in an 
ants’ nest? . . . Now, gentlemen,” 
I said, “‘ I’m at your mercy. Perhaps 
you’d better search me first for knives, 
jemmies, knuckle-dusters, gelignite, 
poison, and what-have-you ? ” 

I began to turn out my pockets on 
the table. As I felt in my inside 
pocket I found a note in an envelope. 
I'd completely forgotten about it for 
nearly four days. It was from Emma 
Conock herself, dated ‘ Thursday 
morning,’ and ran, ‘ Do come round 
TPve been 
turning out all my drawers and 
cupboards before spring-cleaning and 
found some letters of Jimmy’s from 
France in 1914 which might interest 
you. The downstairs rooms are in 
chaos but you won’t mind. Also 
don’t forget my library books as they 
are overdue for return. Emma C.’ 

I give you my word I’d completely 
forgotten ever having received that 
note, but it demolished the police 
case about the ‘ ransacking’ of the 
room and my excuse for going round 
there after dark with the books. So 
I said: “We now have three 
defence exhibits : (i) a dead hedgehog ; 
(ii) one dog with scratches on muzzle; 
(iii) letter written by deceased to 
accused on the day7of her death, 
pointing out that her rooms were in 
great disorder. Sam! take a copy 
of this in case the police lose it, then 
they can have it.” 
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IV 


Two thoroughly bemused and 
exasperated police officers led me 
away at last to their car. The bald 
man had seemed so sure of his case 
and it was vanishing, clue by clue. 
Behind their car was another drawn 
up in the lane, and a reporter with 
a camera suddenly leaped out and 
photographed me. I thanked him 
profusely and asked him to send me 
two enlarged copies when they were 
developed. The bald peeler dragged 
me into the car and told me to shut 
my something mouth. There were 
a dozen more reporters and camera- 
men at the police-station and quite 
a crowd waiting to see me brought in. 

“TI see you’ve been shooting your 
mouth already about arresting me,” 
Itold the bald man. “ It ll only make 
it worse when it comes to assessing 
the damages against the police.” 

Well, there was a lot of howdy-do 
in the charge-room, but I refused to 
make another statement, and they 
put me in a cell and said I was to 
appear before a magistrate in the 
morning. When I came up, the 
court was crowded. The bald 
Inspector gave evidence of arrest and 
said the accused just laughed when 
the warrant was read to him. The 
Magistrate was about to remand me 
for a week when I said: “ May I 
ask the Inspector one question, 
your Worship ?” 

He was as dry as a biscuit. “ You 
may, but I advise you that the less 
you say here the better for yourself.” 
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“On the contrary, your Worship, 
the Inspector is concealing something. 
Inspector, what precisely did I say 
when you had explained the offence 
with which I was charged ? ” 

“You said something about an 
Archbishop.” 

“Now, now, Inspector, I told 
you to write it down carefully at the 
time. Did I not say, ‘ Well, blow 
me down, you'll be arresting the 
Archbishop of Canterbury next for 
soliciting ’ ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The whole press-table was grinning 
and writing hard, The Magistrate 
glared and said: “ Remanded in 
custody till 27th April. Do you 
wish to apply for legal aid?” 

“Thank you, your Worship, no. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve been a 
Magistrate myself. The only aid 
I want is that the police should be 
instructed to find and preserve the 
exhibit hedgehog mentioned in my 
deposition yesterday. Otherwise it 
may be too decomposed to produce 
when the case comes on ! ” 

By this time the Magistrate, the 
reporters and the crowd in court 
(all except my bald friend) were 
convinced that I was a raving 
lunatic. However, the fat Chief 

Inspector got up and said my request 
would be attended to, and back I 
went to jug. Later in the day I 
was driven over to police headquarters 
here. 
Well, I spent the next fortnigh 
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in a very comfortable cell reading 
‘ Tristram Shandy,’ books from the 
police club-library, and all the news- 
papers, which fairly splashed me on 
the front page, beard and remarks 
and all. I was having a good rest 
and didn’t worry much except in 
the small hours, when one’s sub- 
conscious thoughts bank up. Then 
I found myself wondering if the 
police really had more of a case 
against me than I guessed. And I 
thought of all the innocent ‘ accused ’ 
I'd known in Burma, with a whole 
team of witnesses ganged up against 
them, and what some old judge had 
once said about those mythical 
Russian troops passing through 
Britain in 1914. D’you remember ? 
“ There may have been no Russians, 
but I have hanged men on lesser 
evidence and shall no doubt con- 
tinue to do so.” 

And I thought of all the hard 
things my neighbours must be saying 
about me in the village, and that 
hurt, though all my life I’ve never 
cared a damn what people thought 
of me. I had no visitors, so was 
completely in the dark as to what 
was going on. At intervals I was 
interrogated by a rather nice Detec- 
tive Superintendent and the bald 
man. Their overtures ranged from, 
“Well, old chap, I’m sure you’re 
tired of this suspense. Don’t you 
think it would be better if you told 
us frankly . . .?” down to, “ Now 
when are you going to drop this 
nonsense and make a proper state- 
ment? If you know how much J 
know, you’d very soon realise . . .” 


One day the Detective Superin- 
tendent had me up and asked me 
a lot of questions about the man’s 
voice which I’d said I heard coming 
from Emma’s sitting-room. I didn’t 
know then that they’d questioned 
Emma’s nephew and grilled him 
pretty thoroughly. Unfortunately 
he had a cast-iron alibi, as he’d been 
at Montmartre for a joint reunion 
of the Plastic and Cow-dung schools 
of Painting and produced his pass- 
port to clinch it. 

“And you say you’d know this 
voice again ?” he said. 

“Couldn’t mistake it. It was 
dreadful. There can’t be two voices 
like that in England.” 

* And you think you’d heard it 
once before ? ” 

“Yes, but I can’t think where, 
and I hope I never do again.” 

At last, one morning my dinner 
was late, and about a quarter to one 
I was taken up to the Chief Con- 
stable’s office bya Detective Sergeant. 
He marched me in and to my 
surprise I was invited to sit down. 

* Major Waters,” said the Chief 
Constable, very haughtily, “it has 
been decided to release you on your 
own recognisances, without pre- 
judice of course to subsequent pro- 
ceedings.” 

** Release me?” I said; “ but I’m 
very happy here! [’m_ getting 
through a lot of serious reading and 
having a splendid rest.” 

He looked at me as if I was daft. 
* You will be released this afternoon. 
We are not at present proceeding 
with these charges.” I did not know 
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till later that they had tested my 
story from every angle down to the 
hedgehog and, what’s more, Emma 
Conock’s own doctor had come back 
from a fishing holiday and told them 
of her peculiar heart condition and 
suggested that she might have had 
a sudden hemorrhage and fallen 
down and cracked her head on the 
knob of the fender. In fact, the bald 
man had jumped his fences rather 
in advance of his horse when he 
persuaded the Chief Constable to 
‘apprehend’ me on a warrant. 

“You can go,” the Chief Con- 
stable said. ‘“‘ The Sergeant will see 
you have a meal in the police-canteen 
and you will be driven to your home. 
Good-bye, and I hope you won’t 
bother us again.” 

“ Bother ?” I said; “it’s been a 
pleasure. Au revoir, Chief Con- 
stable.” As I turned to go, he looked 
at his watch, leaned over and turned 
to a sort of wooden box beside his 
table. As the door was closing, I 
heard that man’s voice again, precise, 
affected, measured, mincing, just as 
I had when I was outside Emma’s 
cottage. You couldn’t mistake it! 


There was silence when the red- 
bearded man had finished. ‘“‘ So 
that was the end of that ?” I asked. 
“Yes. One of the Sunday papers 
tried to get me to write my reminis- 
cences and sue the police for wrongful 
arrest, but I said’d I had all the fun 
I wanted out of them. The bald 


I turned and opened the door and 
burst in. “ That’s the chap I heard 
jawing in Miss Conock’s house, 
Chief Constable,” I cried. “ You 
pinch him and you’ve got the mur- 
derer! I could identify him any- 
where ! ” 

He looked at me again as if I was 
tight and said: “ That is Granger 
Valentine, one of the best-known 
announcers on the B.B.C.” 

“I don’t care a damn. That was 
the beggar I heard in Emma’s room. 
Listen to him |” 

It took a long time to explain to 
him that I was rather old-fashioned, 
had never had a radio-set or a tele- 
phone in my house and never 
listened to anyone else’s radio. 
They couldn’t believe such a person 
existed in the 1950s ! 

At last he shrugged and grinned 
at the Detective Sergeant and 
said to me: “ Good-bye, Robin- 
son Crusoe. It’s been extremely 
refreshing to have made your ac- 
quaintance. I should think you’re 
unique.” 

“I hope I b——y well am,” I 
told him. So I came home. 


man got a rocket and so did the police 
surgeon, who must have been a bit 
casual over the post-mortem.” 

“Could they have proved any 
apparent motive, if the case had gone 
for trial ?” 

“Yes! The day after Emma died, 
a local solicitor reported that I stood 
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to gain from her death because she’d 
recently left me £500 and some old 
glasses ‘in recognition of my kind- 
ness while she was ill.’ In the eyes 
of the law that was an ample motive 
for cracking the poor old dear on 
the head! Lovely glass, isn’t it? 
That’s what you’re drinking out 
of now. It only shows, for the 
umpteenth time, how near one can 
be to the truth of a criminal case 
and yet how far. Awful to think of 
the injustices you and I must have 
perpetrated in our day, when we 
were on the Bench, struggling 
with heathen tongues! Nother 
beer ?” 

I said I must be going. 

“‘ Behind the sofa, Laura darling, 
please,” he said, and the Alsatian 
slunk out of sight. As we came out 
into the garden a cock partridge was 


crouching on the lawn a dozen yards 
away. “Don’t look,” said the 
bearded man, “ he’s just waiting for 
his mate to break off for lunch. 
She’s incubating behind that rose- 
bed. Winston ! that bird’s nothing to 
do with you. All right, old chap ”— 
this was to the partridge—‘“ we can’t 
see you and I’m only just saying 
good-bye to this gentleman. Carry 
on!” 

I got into the car. Before I could 
shut the door, the dog Winston with 
a flying leap landed half on my lap 
and half on the steering-wheel. The 
red-bearded man dragged him out 
and called him ‘ chosen names’ in 
Hindustani and Burmese. ‘“ They 
say dogs take after their masters,” 
he said, “‘ or masters after their dogs. 
But you don’t think, do you, that I’m 
half as eccentric as Winston ?” 
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THE FORT 


BY A. G. BEE 


WE are off on safari, loaded with 
beds, bedding, food, cooking-pots, 
and Asmani, who knows where 
everything should go and says so, 
the father and mother of everybody. 
There are flamingos on the lake 
as we pass it by, a red patch 
out in the middle, bright in sunrays 
falling like arrows through drifting 
clouds. 

The road, like many others, runs 
through an avenue of Minyara hedges, 
some planted by the Germans long 
ago to give shade to marching troops. 
Now they are as tall trees thickly 
together, high above our heads. A 
kind of euphorbia, I think they are. 
Stretches of bush here and there, 
and the number of tiny buck trotting 
in and out is almost beyond belief. 
We have discussed these, Robin and 
I, and we decide that the little chaps 
are mostly duiker after all, the lesser 
kinds, for there are several, and not 
dik-dik. Three jackals stand by to 
investigate. Not a bit afraid, they 
are very small and pretty, not 
evil-looking or cruel like their big 
brothers ; not like the silver jackal 
that I was wont to meet in the 
Transvaal at night or early dawn. 
Aged fowling-piece stays quiet at my 
knee, and they trot away. 

We come to the Iguguno Valley, 
a great space which was cleared to 





encourage the natives to grow pea- 
nuts, not the Government scheme 
which failed. Much of it is scrub 
again, but there are fertile fields, 
and women working. Beyond this, 
we pass through a vista of trees, 
miles of it, beautiful trees, giving 
shade and shelter, and smiling down 
upon the women toiling under bur- 
dens along the road. So on to Kin- 
yangiri station. This was the 
terminus for the Singida Railway, 
which was removed to serve the 
peanut lands far away. The railway 
is no longer, but here is the station, 
still with the turntable bed, the 
water-tanks built for thirsty engines, 
the gardens made by the station- 
master, now all gone to the wilder- 
ness, with only a giant bougainvillea 
blooming alone. The bush close by 
and all around teems with birds and 
beasts of every kind, the hunters and 
the hunted, and they come to the 
station on a moonlit night to see and 
to wonder, 

For the station is haunted, a 
ghostly station-master in a ghostly 
office, a ghostly clerk issuing tickets 
to ghostly travellers, an engine dim 
and silver by the water-tanks and a 
train standing misty and still, faintly 
outlined in the light. This is- the 


night-mail to a country beyond the 
stars, but the animals cannot see it, 
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and wonder why the train never 
comes any more. 

But we are in the sunshine, and 
not ghosts yet. From green bush 
and fresh grass troops of monkeys 
stare at us, browny-grey bodies, 
solemn black faces, luxuriant white 
whiskers. I see the Old One, the 
Patriarch, leader of the nation, and I 
turn my head away, for his eyes are 
full of politics. 

Out of forest and scrub and into 
miles of semi-cultivated land, we 
find the long low tribal houses, flat- 
roofed, apparently given addition 
according to family increase ad in- 
finitum, spreading out in a square 
or oblong, with cattle-kraals in the 
middle. Householder stands upon 
his roof, making it proof against the 
coming rains, but I do not think he 
succeeds very well, not until the grass 
grows upon it high and thick, and 
the house’s top looks like long hair 
standing on end on a guilty man 
terrified by apparitions. 

Ahead of us, a silver cross stands 
on a rocky kopje, telling of its 
message, giving comfort to those who 
can hear and see. It is not silver ; for 
the cross was made of wood, and 
white ants ate the wood, and so it 
was encased in tin that shines like 
silver. This is at the American 
Lutheran Mission of Iambi, and 
there is upon another kopje a bell 
to call the tribal folks, Wanyramba 
and Wamangati to service. I do not 
know if they understand its meaning. 
Perhaps they do, but here is the 
primitive savage as he was in the 
beginning. As we drove slowly to 
the mission buildings, some crouched 


in grass by the wayside, and when 
Robin gave a prodigious hoot, they 
dropped, with only heads showing 
above it, or ran away, the young 
ones scampering off as though the 
devil were after them. They seem 
never to have got used to cars in all 
these years, a slow people of low 
intelligence. They express good 
feeling and pleasure by jumping up 
and down, straight up and down, and 
continue to jump, apparently forget- 
ting to stop. 

They gathered round the car, 
crowds of them, some expressionless 
and staring, others grinning at this 
queer thing. 

One Wamangati woman, close to 
the bonnet, motionless, wore a shin- 
ing collar, a great thing standing out 
almost to the shoulders. I thought 
it was a solid brass plate, but it was 
made of eight or nine rings fitted 
closely together. They buy lengths 
of brass tubing from the duka 
(store) and bend them to fit. She 
had heavy rings, half a dozen of them 
in each ear, hanging from the 
stretched lobes, with white beads 
suspended, and there were ponder- 
ous rings on wrists and ankles, and 
she had filed her teeth to sharp points. 
When she first came to the mission 
these things were her clothes, these 
and nothing more, not on bows, nor 
stern nor anywhere, just as the Lord 
made her for Eden. Missions are 
horrified by nakedness, I do not 
know why, and now she wears a 
length of sacking in modern style. 

One day the missionaries sent 
word to the Chiefs that every adult, 
male and female, must buy a yard 
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of ‘ Americani,’ American cloth, and 
wear it in Christian decency. The 
Chiefs took necessary action, and 
everyone bought a length of cloth. 
Coming proudly to the mission upon 
occasions, each wore a smart turban 
and every part except the head was 
bare, every charm exposed both fore 
and aft, jingling with rings to give 
them emphasis. 

We stood in a sandy open space 
with buildings all round, and it was 
full of people in sacks and skins and 
sounding brass, and through it 
suddenly there ran a little buck at 
full stretch, swerving like a centre 
three-quarter, terrified by something. 

Near the village there is a hut 
bearing a sign ‘ Malu,’ indicating a 
recruiting centre for labour on the 
sisal plantations. I saw several of 
these, but no great crowds of recruits 
standing round. 

We see our destination far ahead, 
a stout square German fort high on 
a rock, built in 1910 for the coming 
war. If no war was expected, why 
build it? The natives have but 
arrows and spears, no good against 
riflemen. ‘The Chevrolet struggles 
up the winding hill road, stopping 
alongside steep steps to unship 
baggage, and for sprightly Life Com- 
panion to help Intrepid Explorer up 
the said steps. The name of the 
place is Mkalama, where the fort is 
built, and Asmani knows all about it. 
He has a keen memory for the 
German rulers of his youth, and when 
young men of his nation speak in 
discontent of the present day, he 
talks to them wisely, an ironic smile 
on his old face. “ Wapi kiboko?” 


he says. “ Where is the whip?” 
The whip of hippopotamus or rhino 
hide that he used to know. He 
disposes himself in the kitchen, 
which snuggles against a rampart in 
the courtyard at the top of the steps, 
and has a stove and no chimney, and 
he puts his bed and mosquito-net in 
a corner. Wood is conjured appar- 
ently from heaven, and the stove is 
soon alight, smoking, as I do in the 
throes of composition. 

Up more steps, to what were 
the officers’ quarters and now used 
to accommodate anyone who comes 
along. 

The outer walls are more than two 
feet thick, and the inner also. All 
the doors are arched, and the place 
is still clean with cement whitewash. 
What is used as a dining-room opens 
to a platform or balcony with a 
rampart or balustrade overlooking 
the Rift Valley and the Iramba range 
and plateau, over a river with a sandy 
bed, over a Catholic mission in the 
distance which cannot be reached 
from here because of the river, and 
over a silver lake. 

The fort is built of heavy stones 
mortared with dagga, firm and strong 
as any cement. I wonder how many 
died who built it, and if there was 
money or kiboko for the builders. 
Perhaps there was the former and 
the latter only in reason, for Germans 
are not all like that. Maybe the bully 
and the braggart are but the scum 
floating upon purity, and beneath it 
all is sweet ; it is a pity that the scum 
was so thick, with blood as the only 
solvent to clear it away. 

There in the outer rampart of the 
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platform looking to the blue horizon, 
a rifle barrel is stuck upright. It 
does not look like a service rifle to 
me, very heavy with a wide bore— 
made, I should think, for destruction 
of the rhino and the elephant. But 
the story goes that an offending 
askari was walled up, and that his 
skeleton is still there standing to 
attention with rifle on shoulder, the 
barrel showing above the wall. The 
other tale is that German officers, 
exiled and bored, put beer-bottles 
on the barrel, and shot at them with 
revolvers when the day’s duty was 
done. I wonder which is true. 

The place is alive with legend. 
They say that a German hanged 
himself hereabouts, but I cannot 
imagine a German officer doing that ; 
he is a proud man in death, not to die 
as subject races die. 

Down in the courtyard there 
grows a giant baobab, a vast tree 
now in full leaf all over as I have 
never seen one before. The fort 
must have been built round it, for 
the shade it gives and for useful 
purpose, the ground level being 
many feet below, and malefactors 
were hanged upon its black, twisted, 
dropsical branches which writhed in 
glee because they bore such fruit. 
The tribesmen say that all the 
baobabs offended the high gods, and 
the gods tore them up and planted 
them again with their heads in the 
earth and their roots pointing to the 
sky, upside down, so that every 
baobab has an angry, spiteful spirit, 
which must be propitiated with 
gifts. 

The missionaries have not yet 


been able to eradicate this belief 
altogether. I do not see why they 
should. You can still see occasionally 
the offerings placed at a trunk-foot. 
Harmless enough! If I saw an 
evilly disposed baobab with a leopard 
in it by night, I would propitiate. 

What are apparently the old bar- 
racks and troop lines surround the 
courtyard, the remains of a line of 
cells along the ramparts for confine- 
ment of offenders, and disconsolate 
malefactors these must have been. 
There is still a large room with 
magisterial notices on the walls, for 
present-day administration of justice, 
for the Chief to sit upon domestic 
problems, and for the District Com- 
missioner or District Officer upon 
occasion. In it there are stacks 
of grain-bags, several hundred, filled 
with locust-bait unused for the past 
two years, for no locusts have passed 
that way. 

The outlook is such that no enemy 
could approach from any horizon 
without being marked and shot at, 
and there is a sally-port cut in the 
wall for troops to emerge for the 
discomfort of unwary besiegers. 

The old garrison post-office is still 
there with the postmaster’s desk in 
situ, although the office is more or 
less in ruins, and the imperial letter- 
box is yet in its place, its bright-blue 
paint not quite faded away. The 
only letters it receives are posted by 
ghosts who walk under the baobab 
tree at midnight, addressed to spirits 
departed long ago to the German 
Valhalla. 

I see no spirit in the baobab, but 
a while since there was a leopard in 
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it surely enough ; for a noted hunter 
and famous shot spent a holiday in 
the fort and killed birds, hundreds 
of birds, rock pigeon, duck, geese, 
guinea-fowl, for his boys, but the 
boys would not eat the offal as our 
South African natives will, and 
threw it into the yard under the 
baobab. The leopard was a happy 
leopard, flourishing in prosperity, 
but was never there when the hunter 
came out, an experienced beast, much 
too clever for that. 

And there is a ring in the tree- 
trunk where another leopard, friend 
of a British District Commissioner 
who lived in the fort for a time, was 
tied up at bed-time, but the Com- 
missioner and his friend have gone, 
and the ring is rusting away. 

Up above the post-office there is 
the tower where stood the heliograph. 
They say that a telegram passed up 
the hatch and flashed to a height on 
the Iramba range, could receive an 
answer within a couple of hours from 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

Melancholy, I think! So much 
thought, so much labour, such care 
for a future that never came, the 
stout buildings crumbling slowly 
into dust, I cannot help feeling a 
little sad, a little sorry for the 
Germans. The enemy has passed. 
Let him pass. He thinks he will 
come back again, but he shall not. 

We stand on the balcony at sun- 
down, my hand on the rifle barrel 
that is there until the rifleman 
awakes at the sound of the trumpet, 
and presents arms to the High Judge 
upon the Day. 

Round the seven seas I have 


never seen such a view as this. 
The Rift Valley lies dark blue 
in the dying light, stretching north 
and south, passing out of sight, 
going on each way for hundreds 
of miles, and we know of the 
countless thousands of its wild 
people, the game, great and small, 
who live their lives there according 
to the way that was given them by 
God. The Iramba Range stands in 
stark outline to our left. All is quiet, 
except that maybe I dream that I 
hear afar off the cry of the buck and 
the roar of the lion as the hunt is 
ended, and the hyenas’ laughter as 
they wait for their share. 

The lake I mentioned, the Kit- 
angiri lake, lies a dull silver as 
shadows fall. There is the Catholic 
mission beyond the river shining 
faint and dim, and it is called 
* Chem-Chem, which means ‘ boil- 
boil,’ because of the bubbling spring 
beside it; but the spring is not 
hot, coming up in thermal fury as 
the spas do from boiling depths, it 
is cool and fresh, comforting to 
sinners. 

Over to the right there are the 
dispensary and its buildings, and a 
leper-station on a slope beyond, and 
the old German quarters with the 
houses and the horse-lines. The 
horses must have been ‘ salted,’ 
which means an animal recovered 
from the ‘horse-sickness’ and so 
immune, and they were rare; for 
this is a disease whereby you put a 
good horse in his stable at sunset 
and he is dead in the morning, -and 
very few could live here. They had 
no vaccine then. 
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In an open space by the buildings 
there is a baobab, and under the 
baobab is a grave. The headstone 
is of black marble still bright and 
shining, and the name on it is clear 
and the date also, the stone resting 
against masonry at an angle, so that 
it can be read with ease. It is the 
grave of an officer who died in 1903, 
seven years before the fort was built, 
and I will tell the tale. 

There he lies, lonely and quiet, 
except in the dead of night. Com- 
pany he has none, but for a few 
nameless bodies under unmarked 
heaps, and the place of an Arab dated 
1955. 

It is said that one day he went 
out on safari with his party of 
askaris—a long way, several days and 
nights out in the bush, and that one 
of the askaris offended him. He had 
the man bound and kept him bound 
until return to barracks, and whether 
the offender died or not, I do not 
know. 

But the officer in command did 
not approve, and reported the matter 
to headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam. 
Dar-es-Salaam did not approve either, 
and sent a reprimand to the lieu- 
tenant who had done this thing, and 
when he had read it to the end, he 
took out his revolver and shot him- 
self; for he was a man who would 
not bear rebuke. So now he lies 
under the baobab-tree, and no one 
can rebuke him any more. 

But he does not rest. His old 
quarters are empty, no horse stands 
in the roofless horse-lines, there are 
no askaris to click to attention as he 
passes by, so a weary ghost wanders 


to the fort and the boma when the 
moon shines, to see who these are 
that come there from time to time. 
For it is the place where his soldiers 
and his comrades used to be, holding 
high revel, maybe, or shooting at 
their beer-bottles in ennui, or 
quarrelling, perhaps, only two or 
three, deep in the wilderness with 
no one but themselves to talk to, so 
far from Germany, and with no frau 
or fraulein for their comfort. 

We listened to the legend, and 
drank a little whisky and water when 
the sun had gone down, just to breathe 
upon mosquitoes that buzzed about, 
thinking no more of the matter. 
Asmani cooked a supper fit for 
princes, and how he did it in that 
kitchen with no chimney is known 
to providence and himself. 

And so to bed, perchance to 
dream. ‘Ay, there’s the rub.’ 
What about Rudolph—the poor lieu- 
tenant who shot himself so long ago? 


I do not know why, but I was rest- 
less last night. .I dreamed that I was 
walking along an English lane, and 
the lane was thick with dead guinea- 
fowl, and the hedges were filled with 
them too, of all places to find wild 
guinea-fowl! I picked them up 
until my arms were full, dropped 
them as a baboon does with maize 
cobs, snatched up another lot and 
repeated the process. They all 
turned into white leghorns, and the 
village policeman arrested me for 
stock-theft. Life Companion called 
out at 2 A.M.—“ Is that a hyena?” 
and I said “ Yes, that is a hyena,” 
and was up before an English magis- 
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trate who asked me to dinner when 
I offered him a brace of partridges. 

I was glad when breakfast came, 
real Scots porridge, and bacon and 
eggs for a battalion, brought from 
the stove down there in the deeps 
by a beaming Asmani. No stove 
dared disobey Asmani. 

My wife, a little tired after the 
long journey and a minimum of sleep, 
said to Robin— 

“T heard you last night.” 

“ Heard what ?” 

“ You going down the steps.” The 
steps lead down from the platform 
and rifle barrel to the garrison con- 
venience which is tucked in a dark 
corner. 

“IT never moved,” said Robin. 

It was not I. I would not go down 
to yard, courtyard, or convenience 
in the middle of the night for all the 
pills that Beecham ever made. 

She had been dreaming, my wife 
said, and dreams are only dreams. 
It was queer all the same, and we 
find that she is not the only one with 
strange experience in that old fort, 
abandoned and lonely in the wilds. 

There were four strong men on a 
hunting-trip sleeping in the place, 
two in one room and two in another, 
both with doors opening on the 
dining-room, and a lady in another 
room opposite. Two were awakened 
by footsteps, loud footsteps, as of 
one in heavy boots, and they sprang 
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out of bed to fling open the door, but 
it would not open. They roused the 
two in the other room and that door 
opened easily. Out into the dining- 
room with torches, but there was no 
one there, and the first door opened 
at a touch. The lady slept through 
it all, being weary, and they never 
told her; for she goes there alone 
sometimes on official duty and they 
thought it better not to tell. 

Do not scorn the tales of Africa, 
the lion men, the leopard men, the 
ju-ju, the ghoulies and the ghosties, 
the things that go bump in the 
night, for there are those who know 
them all. 

A retired sergeant-major was here 
one night, a calm, cool, solid man 
incapable of dreams, and in the 
morning he found his mosquito-net 
pulled aside and his bed-clothes 
flung into a corner, piled in a heap. 
Fanciful sergeant-majors of the Royal 
Artillery are not in my memory, but 
Lieutenant Rudolph—the ghost, 
evidently does not like them, fanciful 
or not. I shall placate him by not 
giving his name, which we read upon 
the headstone, although he died 
fifty-five years ago, and I do not 
suppose that anyone remembers him 
now, but I shall never sleep alone in 
his domain, not without a prayer- 
book in every pocket. 

Darkest Africa is still dark, very 
dark indeed. 
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BY DICK MARTINSEN 


Two young Russians washed a 
brain successfully in the early 1900s, 
then established the first, and, I am 
sure, the only slave-camp in Switzer- 
land. These pioneers were Michel 
Michelefsky, aged nine, the son of 
a general, and Peter Grogonoff, 
aged ten, whose father owned large 
estates in the Ukraine. Although 
their camp project was of short 
duration, a matter of two years, it 
was pure hell while it lasted, at least 
for its sole occupant—me. 

Times change, but small boys 
change very little. I dare say they 
are much as they have always been, 
compounded equally of stomach 
and imagination. Still cleaving 
through the veil of years with equal 
impact, anyway, are my despairing 
efforts to surfeit the one and to 
escape the other. The stomach 
ordeal was normal. The spiritual 
ordeal was not, and seems to me to 
point a parallel, as we strive with 
the boisterous Comrades who have 
succeeded the nobles and the kulaks 
in Mother Russia. The leaders are 
new, yet I for one do not believe the 
tortured nature of the Slav has 
changed, or that it will change in 
our day. 

' If private schools still festoon 
Lac Leman, as once they did, it is 
improbable that they¥retain their 


flavour as catch-pots for the progeny 
of travellers from innumerable lands. 
Nowadays papa is apt to bring or 
buy a car, and do the Continent 
en famille and in full gallop. In my 
day the grand tour was still the vogue, 
and a more leisurely proceeding. 
Visitors from distant parts, and even 
parts not very distant as we consider 
milage now, sometimes devoted years 
to it. Presumably to guard their 
young from the unsettling influences 
of a half-nomadic life, more actually, 
I suspect, because the tykes cramped 
papa’s or mama’s style, they were 
farmed out for the duration, usually 
in Switzerland. 

I was, at any rate. My mama had 
concluded that stone fights with 
the gamins in the Jardins du Luxem- 
bourg (while my sister was absorbed 
in sculpture under the great Rodin 
and mother was absorbed in guarding 
her virtue from a hundred million 
Frenchmen and their allies), as val- 
uable as they might be in imparting 
colloquial French, were not, on the 
whole, a proper diversion for a 
well-bred American lad. So over- 
night, almost, I found myself amid 
juniors bred so long and well that 
a few had turned a trifle overripe. 
We had in our circle, as I recall, 
a German princeling, three more 
or less relatives of the khedive, four 
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equally ambiguous relations of the 
Persian shah, a sad-eyed tot from 
Australia who reportedly slept upside 
down, two Ceylon planters’ sons, 
a sprinkling of embryo British squires 
and French blue-bloods, a leaven of 
quite ordinarily blooded Americans, 
as well as—O, frabjous day !—Peter 
and Michel. 

My memories of Geneva, still 
pin-point sharp, are two. The first 
was when I hit the jackpot of the 
slot-machine in the Hétel des Etran- 
gers, a good twenty years before such 
one-armed bandits were to become 
familiars of my native land, and shiny 
francs cascaded in seeming thousands 
through my clutching hands. The 
second, years later, was when my 
brother tossed me nonchalantly into 
a lakeside bain, to inculcate swimming 
in one easy lesson. It worked all 
right. I propelled myself somehow 
to a metal grille. It also ingrained 
a terror of the water that I have 
never lost. 

My memory of Chateau de Lancy, 
a few miles from Geneva, is in 
peculiar double-focus, too. The 
Russian terror snatched at me my 
first day there, tightening its clutch 
until it finally engulfed my whole 
horizon ; yet there are subtle under- 
currents, gustatory delights, laced, 
I must confess, with incidents that 
failed to scratch a sexual innocent 
but would utterly have appalled 
me later on. 

Among the delights was the white- 
capped bonne who leaned from a 
ground-floor window of the dormi- 
tory structure each school morning 
at ten, cradling a wash-basket brim- 


ful of fresh, warm rolls between 
her sturdy arms. The basket emptied 
in a thud of pounding feet, as we 
dashed from the school building 
across the way, and the croissants 
vanished in a maze of avid maws 
and capacious pockets. No rolls were 
ever as luscious, and there has never 
been such chocolate, bought in pro- 
digious slabs at the factory nearby 
for five or ten centimes. The fresh 
milk chocolate wedged into the warm, 
white flesh of new-baked rolls pro- 
duced a pabulum fit for the gods. 
We nursed the chocolate along, in 
soggy packets, for days on end. 
Ten centimes were as hard to come 
by for prince as commoner, with 
pocket-money at ten sous the week, 
on those rare weeks. when there 
were no demerits. 

There was one other, though less 
delectable, means of staying our 
bottomless stomach-pangs between 
Official meals. La Mére Haccius, 
who conducted the school with 
admirable French thrift, locked all 
comestibles safely in the kitchen. 
The dining-room invariably was 
bare. The condiments, however, 
the oil and vinegar cruets, pepper 
and salt, were permitted to stand 
neatly on the sideboards. Occasion- 
ally a sideboard drawer would yield 
a heel of bread, or a crust could be 
wheedled from a fat, compassionate 
cook. Saturated with oil and vinegar, 
sprinkled with pepper and salt, it 
was worth more than its weight in 
gold to us. You cannot eat gold. 

I was soon to become the most 
accomplished beggar in the school, 
scavenging with desperate urgency as 
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one of my slave-chores for Peter 
and Michel. Failure would mean— 
well, I no longer recall precisely 
what fate imagination conjured up, 
but it was adequate. I did not fail. 
And on occasion, when Michel felt 
unusually benign, I was allowed a 
bite of the turgid, priceless savoury 
for myself. 

Well I recall, though, my first 
encounter with the Russian pair. 
My mother had completed her 
arrangements with Mme Haccius 
and had departed, and I had skulked 
into the sunken garden behind the 
dormitory, to sink dejectedly on a 
stone bench, stifle my sniffles and 
wipe my eyes. I heard a shuffling 
sound among the pebbles, a sound 
that subsequently was to haunt my 
dreams; for Michel did not walk, 
he slouched along, one shoulder a 
little down, head thrust forward on 
its short neck, slowly and unevenly. 
It has been said that Emil Jannings, 
the actor, was able to project frustra- 
tion by the mere carriage of his 
receding back. Michel was as effec- 
tive forwards as backwards, though 
what he conveyed was not frustration. 
He exhaled sheer implacability, Javert 
catching up at long last with Jean 
Valjean. There was no escape, for me 
at any rate, then or thereafter. 

Yet our acquaintance began cas- 
ually enough. I looked up at a boy 
of my own height, although much 
stockier, with a snub nose set in an 
unhealthily pale face—for Michel, 
to my knowledge, never took exer- 
cise—and, under close-cropped sandy 
hair, eyes that looked innocent enough 
behind their spectacles until, at 
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closer range, they shot a fixed and 
baleful glare. The glare was actually 
nothing more than a pronounced 
myopia, I expect, but it seemed 
blood-congealing to me. 

At Michel’s shoulder, and towering 
a full head over him, was a real 
broth of a lad, big-boned, big- 
featured and bovine, his full lips 
twisted in a half-smirk. He was as 
completely under Michel’s thumb 
as I was soon to be, although for 
another reason—the instinctive defer- 
ence of a muscle-bound mind to 
a superior genius. He was Michel’s 
goon, although I never saw him 
forced to prove it. His bulk, and 
his ability to crush a walnut in his 
beefy hand, were enough to awe 
most boys of eight to twelve. 

Peter was by nature and by choice 
a file-closer ; at any rate I never saw 
him walk abreast of the little 
Napoleon he adored. He lagged 
always to the rear, taking one step 
to Michel’s two in order not to 
run him down. 

** Ah,” said Michel’s flat voice, 
“a new boy.” 

“English, no doubt,” said Peter, 
“since he is weeping for his mama. 
Or possibly an American. Which 
are you, boy?” 

They spoke in English, and it 
recurs to me, with mild surprise, 
that English was the lingua franca 
of that school, even though the 
tongue of international diplomacy 
was still, in those days, French. 
Since surely those small Persians, 
Germans, and Russians could not 
have gained proficiency in more 
than one tongue other than their 
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own, it may have been a significant 
shadow of the things to come. 

*T’m an American,” I said. 

“What is your name, boy,” 
Michel asked, “and where is your 
handkerchief ? Did not your mama 
give you one? Then use it.” 

“He asked your name.” Peter 
always spoke in a husky whisper, 
as though he had a cold. “ You 
have one, I suppose ?” 

“It’s B—Berti,” I admitted. I 
have guarded the awful secret of 
that name for forty years, and do 
not propose to reveal it now. “ You 
leave me alone ! ” 

Michel turned to Peter. His 
voice seldom rose from a flat mono- 
tone. “ He says, leave him alone.” 

“What do you say, Michel?” 
Peter smirked. 

Michel turned back to me. “I 
say you have bad manners. You 
are a new boy here. New boys do 
not tell others what to do. They 
do as they are told.” 

“What have you to tell him?” 
Peter asked. 

“ Get up,” Michel told me, “ when 
you are spoken to—Berti.” He 
made the name sound like a sneer. 
“That is correct. I am called 
Michel. This is Peter. You will 
follow us.” 

He shuffled off without a back- 
ward glance, as though it had not 
entered his head that I would 
disobey. 

I meant to disobey. I had not 
the slightest intention of following 
him. I wanted desperately, in fact, 
to run the other way. Yet my feet 
seemed glued. Michel’s cold, un- 


blinking eyes still seemed to be upon 
me. 

As I stood, in shivering uncer- 
tainty, a maid popped out of the 
dormitory building. “‘ Oh, there you 
are!” she cried. “ Don’t you even 
want to see your room? Come 
along then, little man.” 

“You will come to our room 
afterwards,” said Michel as I passed. 
“Tt is on the second floor, the third 
door on the left. We will be waiting 
for you.” 

I should note, I think, that not 
once in the eternal months of our 
acquaintance did either Michel or 
Peter lay a violent hand on me. 
It was not necessary, perhaps. The 
inward qualities projected by the 
boys appalled me. What I now 
realise was the sheer atavism that 
stared from Michel’s eyes; the 
single-minded purpose, the relentless 
determination to bend me to his will, 
turned my blood to water and my 
spine to chalk. 

The process of my decay was rapid 
and insidious. I struggled against 
it for a while, but futilely. On that 
first afternoon, I remember, I rushed 
from the dormitory I was to share 
with three other boys down into the 
playing-field. A scratch soccer game 
was under way. I joined it; but 
no matter where I kicked the ball, 
no matter where I ran, I felt two 
pairs of eyes upon me. They were 
actual, for Peter and Michel stood 
at the nearest boundary. When 
we changed ends, and I was able to 
edge frenziedly to the farthest side, 
there somehow they stood again, 

calm, relaxed, their faces blank. 
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And when at last I quit the game, 
they were blocking the path to the 
shower-room. 

“Why did you not come to our 
room?” Michel asked. “ We 
waited.” 

I managed to dart round them, 
and kept to my room until dinner. 
I was, happily, seated far from 
Peter and Michel, but when the meal 
ended they were waiting at the door. 

“Why did you not come to our 
room ?” Michel asked. 

“We told you to come,” Peter 
said. 

“You will come now,” directed 
Michel. 

I shook my head and fled again ; 
but I had evil dreams that night. 
Michel’s unblinking stare and Peter’s 
sneer haunted them. Twice, on 
the following day, the pair waylaid 
me, and twice I ran past. By then, 
though, my resistance had crumbled. 
I knew that by yielding to their will, 
by the simple act of going to their 
room, I would surrender the last 
vestige of my self-respect. On the 
other hand I could no longer endure 
the strain of evasion. Whatever 
my doom was to be, I felt that I 
must face it, and get it over. 

So, after the last school class, 
while most of the other lads romped 
gaily towards the football-field, I 
dragged myself reluctantly to the 
second dormitory floor, and through 
the third door on the left, a chamber 
occupied only by the two Russian 
boys. 

It proved to be anticlimax, in a 
way. My welcome was altogether 
casual. Michel and Peter sat with 


bent heads at tables beside their 
cots, the only furnishings the room 
contained, except for a_ scarred 
double-commode. The tables were 
littered with pencils, coloured crayons, 
paper pads, and nothing else that I 
could see. 

Michel scarcely glanced up at me, 
although I thought his eyes gleamed 
with satisfaction for an instant. He 
murmured to Peter, “Ah, finally, 
the little American. He has seen 
fit to honour us at last”; and to me, 
** Sit down on the bed, there, boy, 
and do not interrupt.” Then he 
turned back to his work. 

The boys were certainly not 
writing. Both were drawing, 
obviously. Pencils, then the coloured 
crayons flew rapidly upon the pads 
they held. After my first tension 
passed I felt a twinge of curiosity. 
I liked to draw myself. The little 
flat figures I drew and coloured from 
time to time had, as an artistic 
expression however crude, evoked 
the praise of my mama. 

Peter was seated nearest me. I 
managed the temerity, at length, 
to rise and edge myself to a point 
over his shoulder. Instantly my 
glance froze in horrid fascination, 
and the breath caught in my throat. 
I blurted, “‘ Gosh! ” 

“What is it, boy?” grinned 
Peter. “Don’t you know how to 
draw ?” 

“* Of course,” I nodded, “ but—” 

** Maybe the American doesn’t 
like battles,” Michel said. ‘ Maybe 
he is afraid of blood. Is that it, boy ?” 

“Oh, I like battles all right,” 
I said defensively. 
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“ Then why are you staring so?” 

My caricatures were usually 
Indians and cowboys. Sometimes 
the good old Seventh Cavalry 
took after the redskins, or gallantly 
defended a frontier fort. Occasion- 
ally, around the Glorious Fourth, 
I inclined towards Continentals and 
Redcoats ; but my protagonists had 
always conquered or died in gentle- 
manly fashion, of bullet holes or 
swords, arrows or tomahawks. I 
had never seen such horrors as 
flowed from Peter’s hand. Indeed 
my imagination would not have 
been up to them. 

“Does this surprise you, boy ?” 
he asked. ‘“ Then look at these!” 
And with a grin he flipped over one 
of the bundles on his desk. 

My amazement grew into revulsion 
as I thumbed through the sketches. 
They were all battlefields—dripping 
blood—hordes of Russian grenadiers, 
hussars, cossacks, inevitably and 
dreadfully cutting up a red-clad 
enemy. It was not the action that 
congealed me, but the way of it, 
the abysmal butchery, the atrocities 
piled upon atrocities. The Russians 
did not simply kill. They chopped 
their adversaries to bits. Arms, legs, 
entrails flew in all directions. Decapi- 
tated heads were impaled on lances 
or brandished by the hair. And 
gore saturated each scene. It spouted 
in all directions. The mangled 
corpses in red uniforms lay in even 
redder seas. 

“ So you can draw, boy ? ” drawled 
Michel, tossing a bundle of his 
pictures in my lap. “ You cannot 
draw like that, I think.” 
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I shook my head, for Michel had 
achieved refinements of sadistic 


cruelty even beyond Peter’s power. 
For the moment I was beyond 
speech. 

** The boy is shocked,” said Michel. 
“Naturally. What do they know 
of war, the Americans? They drink 
milk, the Americans.” 

* Our Civil War was—was pretty 
fierce,” I blurted. 

** Pouf, a few skirmishes ! ” Michel 
said. 

“Do you believe that he can 
draw ?” asked Peter. 

**T doubt it,” Michel said. “ But 
perhaps he can colour. That does 
not take much skill. Can you colour, 
boy ? ” 

I nodded. 

** Ah,” Peter said, “then I have 
an idea.” 

* Exactly,” Michel said. “ Let 
us see if he can colour. Come here, 
boy. Go into Paul’s room, Peter, 
and borrow his chair.’ He made 
room for me at his table, and 
thrust a crayon in my hand. “I 
shall draw and you will colour. 
Begin with these. These are the 
Russians. Here are the British. 
The Russians always win. Make 
no mistake about that, boy. And 
don’t take blood for milk. The 
dying bleed, boy. So make them 
bleed ! ” 

And that is how my slavery began, 
as an apprentice colourist assigned 
to endless battles and fearful Russian 
victories. The theme never varied, 
nor the outcome. Blood and battle, 
in art form, drove Michel and Peter 
night and day. I still see them at 
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their drawing-boards. It was their 
constant obsession, their only satis- 
faction. They found time for little 
else, outside the classroom. Month 
in, month out, they bathed them- 
selves in blood and ugly death, and 
I, perforce, wore crayon after crayon 
to a stub. Most crayons were some 
shade of red. 

Upon occasion, of course, other 
fag duties devolved on me. I kept 
the boys in art supplies, and scav- 
enged for their bread-crusts. Now 
and again they let me try to draw 
a battle-scene, but it was never 
barbarous enough. They scoffed at 
me. The only real expressions of 
enthusiam I recall was when one 
or the other of the boys devised a 
new effect of cruelty. 

So I sat with them and coloured, 
for hours each day, until finally a 
red haze filled my consciousness 
and tortured my dreams. The good 
Mme Haccius must have reported 
me as pretty stupid, I expect; at 
least the letters I received from my 
mama became increasingly reproach- 
ful and severe. 

I had no friend in whom to confide. 
I had not been given the time to make 
one. And I could not communicate 
my woe to the adults. After all, 
what had been done to me? I had 
no basis for complaints. I was 
merely spending my leisure at an 
innocent pastime in the room of 
Peter and Michel. When I revolted, 
and stayed away, I simply found 
Michel and Peter lurking wherever 
I went, or I got word through Peter 
that Michel was ‘ looking’ for me. 
It grew to be more racking to await 
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that stumpy figure, and watch its 
shuffling approach, than to do what 
Michel told me. So winter passed 
into summer, with only the tiniest 
spice of skating and bob-sleighing, 
and all the other sports in which 
Switzerland abounds for little boys, 
to accentuate my slavery. And 
summer passed into winter again, 
and found me still chained to the 
growing mounds of gore and grue- 
someness in Michel’s cabinet. 

As it must eventually come, how- 
ever, to all creatures who by nature 
or circumstance retain one solitary 
drop of freedom in their veins, there 
came the day of total desperation 
and of reckoning. 

I do not know just why or how 
it came about, or why it should 
have happened on that particular 
June morning. I do not even recall 
a final goad. I had, I remember, 
spent a fitful, dream-haunted night, 
but that was not unusual. What 
was unusual was the sense of utter 
and miraculous relief that pervaded 
my entire being when the rising-bell 
awakened me. A decision had in 
some mysterious fashion coalesced, 
and it was irrevocable. I knew 
what I had to do, and was eager to 
get on with it. 

I did not see either Michel or 
Peter when we lined up for breakfast, 
café au lait from a great urn, and 
one fresh roll. They overslept 
sometimes. It did not matter. 
I walked over to the classroom 
building in a strange exhilaration, 
and posted myself inside the double 
door. A broad stretch of marble 
parquet, glistening and slippery, 
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led to the inward stairway I knew 
Michel and Peter must climb to 
the morning assembly in the audi- 
torium. 

A wave of boys flowed by my 
shadowy corner, then dwindled to 
stragglers. Peter strolled in. I let 
him pass. I found it hard to breathe, 
and my hands were clenched, but 
the delirium persisted. Then, 
finally, I heard a familiar shuffle, 
and Michel’s bullet-head, cocked 
forward on his neck as usual, poked 
over the threshold. I set my teeth 
and launched myself. 

How I expected to crush him I 
do not know ; for I was ignorant of 
boxing, and, compared to my slender 
body, his was solid as an oak. I do 
not think I even struck a blow. I 
simply threw my arms about him. 

Surprise, my own momentum, 
and the tiled floor combined in my 
favour. Michel’s feet went out from 
under him. He sprawled flat upon 
his back, with my weight on his 
chest. 

I had, as I say, acted altogether 
blindly, with no design except the 
determination to blot Michel from 
my life, to pulverise him somehow. 
If hate can turn a human being into 
a killer, I was at that moment a 
killer, at the tender age of nine. 
Michel managed to twist over on 
his stomach, but I clamped both 
my legs round his middle, then 
shifted my grip and locked my hands 
in his short hair. I jerked his head 
back, then pounded it with all my 
strength against the marble floor. 
It was not gentlemanly, but it was 
remarkably effective. 

L 


Boys still lingered upon the stairs, 
and a pair of the masters stood nearby. 
At first they laughed. My vassalage 
to the Russians, especially Michel, 
had long since become general 
knowledge, though not the reason 
for it. 

I concentrated on my work. I 
had smashed his face and head 
against the tiles at least a dozen 
times—though not as destructively 
as I thought and hoped, perhaps, 
for I was light and I lacked leverage— 
before the masters hauled us apart. 

Michel’s face, as they pulled him 
erect, was still all that I could see, 
and I found it a glorious sight. It 
was as bloody as the pictures he 
loved to draw. Gore spouted from 
a flattened nose and a split lip. One 
of his eyebrows had been cut by 
his spectacles before they splintered 
on the floor. The damage was not 
serious, but it alarmed Michel as 
much as it delighted me. Moans 
dribbled from him as he departed 
for the dispensary in tow of one 
master, while the other maintained 
his grip on me. He had to, I was 
trembling so. Reaction had set in. 
I was on the verge of blubbering. 
But I was proud as a peacock all 
the same. 

The master waited until my victim 
was out of sight. Then, with a grave 
shake of the head, albeit with a 
twinkle in his eye, he said, “ Wash 
up and get to your first class. You 
may skip the assembly. I do not 
think you are in a condition, at 
present, to give glory to God.” 

I expected grievous consequences 
from Mme Haccius, for Michel 
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and Peter were premium pupils, 
with a room to themselves. It did 
not at that point occur to me what 
consequences might befall from the 
young Russians themselves. Perhaps 
I did not care, for I knew I had 
snapped the chains. 

I passed the remainder of the day 
in a daze of curiously mingled 
gratification and concern, but as 
matters turned out I could have 
spared myself the last. The school 
management, from whatever motive, 
decided to ignore the incident. I 
was the recipient of sidelong glances 
from a few of my schoolmates, and 
of an actual chuckle from M. Merle, 
the master who had collared me, and 
who taught French. That was all. 

I come now to the most remarkable 
development, a thing of wonder I 
was not able totally to grasp for 
several days. My former Russian 
masters chose to ignore the incident 
also, and me along with it. I did 


not, in fact, have to stay away from 
them. They kept at a safe distance 
from me, individually and collectively. 
Indeed, I never saw Michel at close 
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quarters again. On the few occasions 
I glimpsed him in a school corridor 
or the dining-hall, alone or with his 
goon, he seemed always to be 
shuffling away from me. 

Michel had not been badly hurt. 
He wore a patch over his nose for 
a few days, nothing more. I do not 
know what happened to his pride, 
but I shall never forget the unex- 
pected reaction; for I doubt if 
any British or American boy would 
have let it go at that, even a mama’s 
boy like me. 

When I finally could bring myself 
to realise that my emancipation was 
complete, I began for the first time 
to enjoy life normally at the Chateau. 
The next three months were a sheer 
ecstasy; but those three months 
were all I had. Mother decided that 
my sister had absorbed entirely too 
much of Paris and the left bank of 
the Seine—art be damned !—and 
hauled us both aboard a liner for 
God’s country, where men at least 
make love in English—and little 
boys draw something besides severed 
arms and legs and heads. 
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THE BATTLER 


BY C. RAYMOND 


FORTY-FIVE years ago, when I 
first came to New Zealand and 
started medical practice, one thing 
struck me in particular—the multi- 
tude of race-meetings in this country. 

On the lowest rung of the ladder 
were the backblock picnic-meetings 
where the horses sometimes raced 
on sand still wet from the retreating 
tide, or on a course pegged out with 
manuka stakes in a summer-dried 
swamp. A buggy did duty for 
judge’s box, and yearly the jockeys’ 
scales were hung from the same 
convenient branch. These meetings 
had no totalisator permits and already 
bookies were illegal. But that was 
of small account—it was surprising 
how amaurotic the local constable 
could become on race-day. 

On a higher rung were the meetings 
of the little one-eyed towns, nearly 
all of them with permanent race- 
courses. They were granted totali- 
sator permits through the Racing 
Conference and boasted of the official 
recognition. In the purlieus of these 
towns, numerous sheeted thorough- 
breds looked sleepily over wire 
fences behind houses that could be 
made, by no effort of the imagina- 
tion, to measure up to race-horse 
upkeep. 

Still higher were the more orthodox 
meetings of the larger towns, cul- 





minating at metropolitan levels. New 
Zealand was in danger of becoming 
one vast race-course, too unwieldy to 
be properly superintended or con- 
trolled. 

The Racing Conference, recog- 
nising its own likeness to that of the 
old woman in the shoe, recommended 
that a commission be appointed to 
go into the matter and see what 
could be done about it. Totalisator 
permits were taken away from the 
smaller clubs, and they went out 
like snuffed candles. The permits 
were handed over to the larger 
central and metropolitan meetings, 
which grew in importance and in 
the number of their racing days. 
With increasing good roads and 
bridges and the importation of cars, 
most of the picnic-meetings also 
disappeared. Backyards were rele- 
gated to the household chores and 
the week’s washing; and only the 
soap-box, nailed to the strainer 
post in the corner, bore for a few 
more years witness to where the 
family hope once mopped up his 
oats and chaff—or perhaps more 
truthfully his chaff and oat;. 

And along with the passing of the 
little meetings went an army of 
small struggling owner-trainers—men 
who could no more resist a horse 
than an addict can his drug, and who 
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now found themselves no longer 
catered for. 

Yet an occasional similar type still 
presents itself. 

At nine o’clock one night a few 
years ago, I came home from the 
hospital and was told that a patient 
was waiting to see me. I was rather 
tired and anticipating my dinner. 
So I made use of the usual expletive 
that I keep for these occasions before 
going along to usher from the waiting- 
room into my consulting-room one 
whom I afterwards came to know as 
‘the Battler.” I had never seen 
him before. I indicated a chair and 
he sat down diffidently on the edge 
of it, with his bowler hat hanging 
from nervous fingers between bony 
knees. My eye took in his greying 
hair, his blue clean-shaven chin and 
prominent cheekbones, his almost 
cadaverous body, his neatly darned 
pepper-and-salt clothes, and above 
all—or should I say below all—a 
pair of once elegant button-boots 
which were being made to work long 
after their day was done. Like a 
trout rising from hidden depths, a 
single word arose from the no- 
where of my inner consciousness— 
* Horse,’ 

I asked what was the matter. His 
answer was a nervous cough from 
behind a cupped hand showing 
stretched white knuckles. 

“ How long have you had that ?” 
I asked. He smiled deprecatingly. 

“Excuse me, sir,” hesaid. “ That’s 
nothing, sir-— smokers’ cough, sir. 
Too many fags. I didn’t come about 
that. There’s nothing wrong with 
me, not medically as you might say. 


Maybe a little bit of a cold. That’s 
all. My boots aren’t the best.” He 
turned one foot sideways to show the 
sole, which was about as watertight 
as a cullender. 

** What did you come about then ?” 
I asked. 

He looked slightly uncomfortable. 
“ Well, sir,” he said. ‘“‘ You see it’s 
like this. I’ve got a mare that I 
picked up with a bit of money that 
I'd saved. She’d been hunted and 
fed a couple of seasons but never 
raced. I’ve had her in work for a 
twelve-month and in my opinion— 
and I know I’m not wrong—she’s 
a wonder. Vineyard’s the name, by 
Husbandman out of Vintage. You 
might have seen in the papers, sir 
—-she’s had a couple of starts lately. 
Didn’t finish anywhere of course— 
wasn’t ready”—the Battler’s grin 
was the essence of confidential cun- 
ning—‘‘ Mustn’t let the public know 
everything, sir. But this mare’s a 
natural jumper and can gallop. 
Look here, sir, she’ll win a Great 
Northern or a Grand National— 
perhaps both. She could win on 
the flat, but I like ajumper. The day 
before yesterday I tried her out over 
a mile with Mr Stone’s horse. You 
know Harry Stone, the hotel-keeper 
here. That’s a useful sort of a horse. 
He’s won a good race or two, but he 
was no use to her. The farther they 
went, the farther she left him. Mr 
Stone’s come at me since to buy her 
off me, but I’m not taking any. I’ve 
got her in the Grand Stand Steeples 
at Wanganui on the second day— 
Saturday next. She’s a moral for 
that—can’t be beat. Then I'll be 
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in funds and I'll take her on to the 
Great Northern the beginning of 
next month.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” I inter- 
rupted. “ But what’s all this about ? 
I’ve been busy all the evening and 
haven’t had my dinner yet.” 

He kept his eyes on his hat, which 
he rotated nervously in his fingers. 
“Beg pardon, sir. I didn’t know, 
I’m sure,” he hastened to apologise. 
“T won’t keep you a minute, sir. 
It’s like this. Ill have to tell you. 
I’m broke. It’s been a bit of a 
struggle, sir, but even if I had to go 
without my breakfast, the mare’s 
never been short of a feed. I haven’t 
hurried her. She’s had plenty of 
time and she’s done a lot of work. 
If she don’t win for me on Saturday, 
it’s good-bye to Ellerslie —I can’t 
carry on. And there’s acceptance to 
pay at Wanganui, and transport. 
I’m telling you, sir, and it’s gospel 
truth, this mare’s the goods and 
barring falling—and she won’t do 
that—she can’t lose. I’ve been in a 
stable all my life and I know my way 
about. They told me you was a 
good sport, sir, and to come to you. 
If you could see your way to do me 
this favour, sir—to let me have 
a tenner until after Saturday, I'd 
thank you very kindly. You'll get 
it all back after Saturday, sir. There 
never was a bigger certainty and 
you could have a little interest in 
her yourself. You won’t regret it.” 

I have always been fond of a horse 
and it must be remembered that I 


was hungry. Anyhow, I am making 
no excuses—I weakened and the 
Battler, coughing, went off with a 
cheque in his pocket, a grin on his 
face, almost fulsome thanks on his 
lips, and a newspaper parcel under 
his arm containing a pair of brown 
boots which I had worn only once. 
Besides being small for me, they had 
an abominable squeak which I 
cannot stand. But the Battler said 
that he liked music and that he was 
sure that they would fit him with 
an extra pair of socks. I tried to 
get him to let me listen to his chest, 
but he refused. With profuse apolo- 
gies, he spoke as if there was only 
one thing that mattered in the world 
—that I should have my dinner. 
And not to forget to back the mare 
on Saturday, but to keep that under 
my hat. 

On Friday, two days later, I 
happened to meet Mr Stone in the 
street. Mr Stone is an arresting 
figure. For many years our local 
high priest and servitor of Bacchus, 
frequent libations and potations have 
made such a man of him that, in 
order to pass him on the footpath, 
one has to step on to the road. So 
Mr Stone had plenty of time to 
buttonhole me as I was making this 
detour. We spoke of the weather 
and what not and then I said to him: 

“Do you know anything about 
a mare called Vineyard ? ” 

Mr Stone looked at me sharply— 
suspiciously, I thought. “ What 
about ’er?” he said. 


1 There are two steeplechases of major importance in New Zealand. The Great 
Northern is run on Ellerslie Racecourse at Auckland and the Grand National at 


Christchurch in the South Island. 


“I was talking to her owner the 
other night——” 

“Oh! ’im,” interrupted Mr Stone. 
“They call ’im the Battler round ’ere. 
’E’s one of these one-’orse men.” 
(Mr Stone owns two horses him- 
self.) “’E’s married to that mare. 
Thinks she’s another Desert Gold 
and a jumper at that.” 

“Don’t you think much of her 
then ? ” I asked. 

Mr Stone again eyed me sharply 
and gave a grunt of derision. “ Not 
worth a tin of fish,” he said decisively. 
“TI could kick my hat faster than 
she can go.” 

This was so different from what 
the Battler had told me that I showed 
my surprise. 

“If you was thinking of backing 
’er tomorrow,” said Mr Stone, “I 
wouldn’t. I don’t think she can 
win.” 

“But I thought she beat your 
horse over a mile the other day and 
in pretty good time too.” 

Mr Stone’s fat face wreathed 
itself into a smile and his left eyelid 
drooped slightly as he replied : 

** She was in front of my ’orse at 
the end of a mile—yes. But that 
don’t mean that she could beat ’im. 
And I was the only one that clocked 
’em—the Battler didn’t. *Is watch 
was out of order.” 

I am not a betting man and my 
conversation with Mr Stone weighed 
the balance against backing the mare 
as I had felt inclined to do. I left 


her alone and was not sorry that I 
had done so when, on the following 
evening, I scanned the racing results 
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and found no mention of her name 
among the placed horses. 

‘Well, there’s the Battler’s cer- 
tainty,’ I thought to myself. ‘It 
only shows how a man can some- 
times hypnotise himself into believing 
anything that he’s sufficiently anxious 
to believe.’ 

And though I cordially disliked 
Mr Stone, I was thankful to him for 
preventing me from throwing good 
money after bad. For I looked upon 
my loan to the Battler as lost for ever, 
and did not feel confident that I 
should even see the Battler himself 
again. 

But I was wrong in this. A few 
evenings afterwards there he was, 
sitting among my patients in the 
waiting-room on the edge of his 
chair just as I had seen him before. 
He sat dejectedly, coughing at inter- 
vals until I had attended all the 
others. Then he came into the 
surgery, verbosely explaining away 
his mare’s defeat. 

“It wasn’t right. That wasn’t 
her true form at all,” he said. “ The 
boy had been got at. Anybody’ 
watching her in the race could see 
that the boy hadn’t meant to win. 
If ever there was a stumer that was. 
You never saw such riding, sir. 
All over the place. And she came in 
with her mouth wide open.” 

“Why didn’t you pull him up 
before the stewards then?” I asked. 

* Well, I couldn’t prove nothing. 
It was his word against mine and 
I’ve got no standing with the likes 
of them,” said the Battler. ‘“ She 
has no form as yet to show what she 
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can do. And besides that I’d backed 
her for every bean that I had left 
after paying expenses, so I couldn’t 
have found the deposit.” 

“ And what are you going to do 
now?” 

“T’ve got my old job back in the 
stable where I was before, sir. 
They was only too glad to get me. 
You’ve been very kind, sir.” He 
put his hand slowly into his trouser- 
pocket and produced two five-pound 
notes which he laid on my desk. 
“ Here’s my debt to you, sir, and 
thank you.” 

His honesty made me feel ashamed 
that I should have doubted him. 

“ Are you sure it’s all right for 
you?” I said to him. “I’m in no 
hurry if it’s not quite convenient 
for you.” 

“Oh, yes! It’s quite all right, 
sir,’ he answered. “I’m in funds 
just now. I sold the mare—couldn’t 
do nothing else. I found a pur- 
chaser almost at once after the race, 
as luck would have it. I was rubbing 
her down and I saw a bloke eying 
her and he come up and asked me 
what she was and her breeding and 
all about her. I told him she should 
have won and he said he’d noticed 
her jumping and what a great jumper 
she was, and that he himself was 
interested - like in show jumpers, 
and if she couldn’t win a race he 
thought she’d make a great show 
jumper. Said there was money in 
it if you worked it right.” 


“*Show jumper, my eye, I 
said. ‘This mare’ll win a Grand 
National.’ 
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“The bloke sort of looked down 
his nose and smiled at that, but in 
the end I sold her to him for seventy- 
five quid. It broke my heart, but I 
had to do it. She’s worth half a 
dozen times that, but what could I 
do? I had to have the money. We 
went into the bar and he paid me 
then and there, and the transfer 
papers went in on Monday.” 

I must say I thought at the time 
that losing the mare was the best 
thing that ever happened to the 
Battler. I could see that, like all 
lovers, he found qualities in the 
object of his affections that existed 
only in his own imagination. How- 
ever, I condoled with him and he 
departed sadly. 

A fortnight from then came revela- 
tion. Vineyard won the Great 
Northern and, what was most illumi- 
nating, won it carrying the black-and- 
gold jacket of Mr Henry A. Stone. 

But the destiny that shapes our 
ends did not long allow Mr Stone 
to enjoy the fruits of his successful 
machinations. I signed his death 
certificate a couple of days later. 
He died of a stroke brought on by 
the excitement of his win and its 
consequent celebration. 

The Battler came in to see me 
soon afterwards. He was jubilant; 
almost as much, it seemed to me, 
because the mare’s ability had been 
vindicated, as because he had plunked 
on her all he had earned and could 
beg and borrow. He had made a 

* pot of money,’ as he expressed it. 

* Did you back her, sir? Didn’t 
I tell you? Didn’t I say so? She’s 
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a marvel and she'll win the Grand 
National just as easily. You see. 
He did me out of her—that double- 
twisted crook. And we’d been work- 
ing our horses together every day. 
Well, he’s dead and I shouldn’t say 
nothing against him, but . . .” 

He launched forth into unrepeat- 
able vituperation against his former 
fellow trainer. When the torrent of 
his invective began to run low, I 
thought it time to change the subject. 
I asked him what were his future 
plans. 

“The Stone horses will be up 
for sale and I’ll buy the mare back,” 
he said. 

* You couldn’t do it,” I exclaimed. 
“ She’ll go at a pretty high figure 
now.” 

“T’ve had a real good win,” he 
said. “It'll just about skin me, but 
I can do it. She'll get it all back for 
me, nothing surer.” 

I mounted the pedestal of ‘ Judg- 
ment laying a restraining hand on 
Impetuosity.’ 

“ Look,” I said. “Do you think 


you are wise to do that? You've a 
nice little nest-egg now and a steady 
job. Why don’t you play safe and 
stick to it? If you buy her, she’s 
only got to get a bit of a rick or 
a sprain—and that’s easily come 
by with a jumper—and you'll be 
on your uppers again. What did 
you get out of owning her before ? 
She kept you half-starved, and 
beyond a little interest and excite- 
ment you got nothing—nothing at 
all.” 

“ Well, I got the boots, sir,” he 
said, grinning. 

“No,” I answered. “I shan’t have 
that. I gave you the boots because 
the mare kept you so poor that you 
couldn’t afford new ones. Out of 
the ownership you got nothing at 
all.” 

He gave his usual cigarette cough 
and his grin broadened. 

“ Well, sir, excuse me, I wouldn’t 
say I got nothing at all,” he said. 
“What with being all day on the 
wet grass at Wanganui, I got the 
squeak out of the boots.” 
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SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 





BY R. M. PATTERSON 


DaY-OLD chicks may be, for some 
fortunate people, just a matter of a 
telephone-call from the station or the 
bus depot, and then jumping into 
the car and running in to fetch them. 
In super-civilised communities they 
may be, for all I know, delivered by 
the hatchery straight to one’s door. 
But the Buffalo Head Ranch in the 
foothills of Alberta, in the days 
when we held it, was far beyond 
the reach of such luxuries—as it 
still is, today. If you wanted a 
thing you went to town and got it, 
and only two conditions were allowed 
to govern these visits: firstly that 
the frightful roads should be more 
or less passable, and secondly that 
the weather should be such that the 
absence of one or two men would 
make no difference to the work of 
the ranch. That usually meant in 
summertime a dirty day which 
would not interfere with haying, and 
in wintertime a good one which 
would not interfere with feeding. 
Spring was betwixt and between. 
This 29th March counted, nomi- 
nally at least, as spring. The grass 
was clear of snow and there was no 
outside feeding to be done. But 
the day was grey and cold, and out 
of a leaden sky fine particles of 
snow eddied down on a bitter north 
wind—a wind so purposeful and 
L2 


keen that it would have chilled even 
the proverbial brass monkey had he 
been present that morning on the 
Buffalo Head. Still, it was not 
getting any worse, and there was 
nothing to be gained by just riding 
around and looking at cattle that 
had all the grazing in the world, 
the blessing of open springs and the 
shelter of protecting trees. 

Sheltered by our woods and with 
the view blocked by the hills in 
every direction except to the south, 
it was impossible for us to know 
what it was like ‘ outside ’—that is, 
on the open flats. It just seemed 
like the right sort of day to drive 
the sixty-odd miles to Calgary and 
get the few things that we needed, 
plus seventy-five day-old Hampshire 
Red chicks which were on order 
from the hatchery. Jay would come 
with me. Jay was foreman on the 
ranch; he had business of his own 
in town and would take this chance 
of getting in. This killed two birds 
with one stone since, on any winter 
trip where there might be trouble, 
having Jay along was like having a 
sort of extra accident insurance 
policy: broad- shouldered, slim- 
waisted and active as a cat, he was 
also very strong, and what he could 
not do in the way of shoving and 
heaving in a tough spot just simply 
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could not be done. Together we 
did the final chores: we filled the 
feed-racks and saw to the water in 
the corrals; we stuck our heads 
into one of the dude cabins where 
‘the Major’ and Ernest were busy 
in great warmth and comfort on a 
job of carpentry, and took their 
orders for screws, mouldings and 
fittings. Then we got the cook’s 
orders from the house—and finally 
we started the car with the usual 
cold-weather ceremonies and hit 
the trail.... 

By midday things were far from 
merry in Calgary. The wind was 
rising and it had a nasty, threatening 
whine to it. Trailing wraiths of 
snow were driving through the 
half-deserted streets, and respectable 
business-men, their multiple chins 
well buried in muffler and coat 
collar, skipped with a rare alacrity 
along the sidewalks—a storm signal 
that it would have been foolish to 
ignore. Impressed, I hunted up 
Jay and we got the chicks and 
drove out of town. 

The first twenty-six miles of the 
homeward journey were not too 
bad—we were travelling with the 
wind. At Okotoks we turned west, 
thereby getting the wind on our 
starboard beam, and from then on 
our troubles started. The wind had 
risen to a screaming blast, the 
temperature had risen to about 30°. 
Many of the bare wintry fields to 
the north were in summer fallow, 
and a mixture of dust and snow 
was hurtling through the air, blotting 
out all visibility beyond fifteen or 
twenty feet. Somehow we crawled 


on for mile after deserted mile of 
this usually busy road. Then a 
vague shape loomed up out of the 
smother and there was a glancing 
blow on the car. We came to a 
standstill and Jay peered through 
the back window. “I think we’ve 
knocked them into the ditch,” he 
said. “Now there’s a guy trying 
to climb out—now the wind’s slam- 
med the door shut on him again 
and I can’t see anything. Wait 
till this gust blows over. . . .” 

“Peep - peep - peep,” went the 
chickens in their carton on the 
back seat. “‘ How are they doing ?” 
I asked. Jay looked in. ‘“‘ Doing 
fine,” he said. “No stiffs yet. 
But we'd better keep that heater 
running.” 

A horrid, gory face appeared at 
my window on the south side of 
the car. It seemed to be streaming 
with blood from its wounds like 
Banquo’s ghost and I heard Jay 
mutter to himself, “God Almighty 
—we must have killed them!” 
I rolled down: the window. 

“We've got a good tow-rope,” 
bawled the owner of the face. “I 
think you can pull us out backwards.” 

“Your face,’ I shouted back 
above the bellowing of the wind. 
“Are you badly hurt?” 

The man wiped his gloved hand 
over his face and looked at it in 
a puzzled sort of way. “No,” he 
yelled at me. “I don’t think so. 
We fell soft. That ditch is full 
of drifted snow. For God’s sake 
let’s get out of here before we drift 
in.” And he went away to get his 
rope, his face now uniformly smeared 
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to a deep mulatto colour with the 
flying mixture of snow and the rich 
soil of Sheep Creek valley. 

It was a red Packard with two 
men in it, and somehow we pulled 
it out, nearly getting run down by 
an oil-truck in the process. My 
own impression was that Jay and 
the truck-driver, a mountain of a 
man, disdaining its owners, threw 
the Packard back onto the road 
with their bare hands and the tow- 
rope slack. It could have been that 
way. Nobody spoke during the 
struggle—it was useless; for words 
were plucked out of one’s mouth 
and swept away on the howling wind. 
Only the chickens, completely un- 
perturbed, kept up their ceaseless 
peep-peeping from their carton on 
the back seat. And when all was 
done the various contestants faded 
silently away into the storm. No 
arguments started up—nobody asked 
for numbers, names or addresses, 
and nobody was fool enough to 
suggest informing the police about 
the collision—as the law required. 
We were only too glad to get going 
again, and the sole comment I 
heard was Jay’s as he got back into 
the car: “Seems to me the Major 
and Ernest got the best of us 
today.” 

We turned south at Black Diamond 
and climbed higher through the oil- 
field. It was getting colder and the 
snow was powder snow again, coming 
in blinding whirls and eddies. Only 
the very tops of the derricks were 
visible ; the bases and all buildings 
were hidden by the driving scud. 

After what seemed like hours we 


ran into a drift and Jay got out to 
investigate. He vanished utterly 
and for some time. The chickens 
peeped, the heater hummed and the 
car shook and rocked in the furious 
wind. I was just getting out to look 
for Jay when he appeared at the 
near window. “I had quite a job 
finding you,” he shouted. “ This 
drift’s fifty yards long and there’s 
a guy stuck in the other end of it. 
But we’re right up: alongside the 
garage we want. Follow me and I 
think we can make it.” 

We could go no farther without 
chains, and the idea of lying down 
and putting them on ourselves with 
our bare hands out in this blizzard 
was repellent to both of us. 

The car growled its shuddering 
way through the snow after Jay, 
and the dark mass of a building 
became visible. But the portcullis, 
as it were, was down. Jay kicked 
and pounded on the big sliding 
doors but nobody seemed to want 
to open them. Faint voices came 
from within. “Go away!” they 
shouted—and “‘ What the hell d’you 
want ?” 

From Jay I heard a furious cry 
of “ Pll damn soon show you what 
we want!”—and he rushed in 
through the office door. About five 
seconds later the sliding doors flew 
open with a crash that nearly threw 
them off their tracks and Jay stood 
revealed in the gateway like some 
giant condottiere of olden times at 
the in-taking of a fortress, beckoning 
wildly. The chicks and I rolled in 
and the doors shut behind us with 


a clang. 
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The place was crowded with men, 
trucks and cars sheltering from the 
storm. In one corner the natural 
gas flared and roared in a great 
drum-shaped stove that was red hot 
and glowing. We got the chains 
out and men came with a huge jack 
and put them on. “But you'd 
better stay here now you're in,” 
the proprietor said. “ I’ve room for 
no more, but you can stay. This 
storm can’t go on for ever and it 
ain’t safe to be on the road right 
now.” 

“TI can’t stop,” I said. “Ive 
got a bunch of day-old chicks in the 
car and I’ve got to get them into a 
brooder, Thanks all the same.” 

“* Chicks!” One heard the word 
on all sides and men came crowding 
round. The rear doors were opened 
and heads peered into the car. A 
brave, reassuring piping and peeping 
issued forth. 

“Well for God’s sake—chicks ! ” 

** Chicks on a day like this! They 
must be nuts, both of them !” 

“Hey! Come over here. These 
guys’ve got chicks with them ! ” 

“Chicks ? Well Pll be jiggered ! 
Some folks don’t seem to have any 


sense. They should’a left them at 
Ws «oS 
And they asked why we had chosen 


this day of all days to fetch these 
poor innocent birds from their 
hatchery. Jay put them straight 
on that point: “ Did you think we 
chose it specially?” he inquired. 
** We’ve got the bull by the tail and 
we can’t let go!” With that he 
flung wide the gates and leapt for 
the car; the wind, entering with a 


blustering roar, put the assembled 
bird-watchers to flight, and we 
rolled out into the storm with our 
chirping freight, plainly branded in 
popular opinion as the afflicted of 
Gel... 

Ten miles from home we turned 
west again. Another mile or two 
and we would be in the shelter of 
the hills; five miles more and we 
would be into the blessed trees and 
on the Buffalo Head. But it was not 
to be. On the north side of the road 
and just ahead of us stood one 
solitary willow, bowed and quivering 
before the storm. In the lee of it 
a drift had formed across the road, 
and bang in the middle of the drift 
an old Model T Ford was firmly 
stuck. Around this Ford an ancient 
man was shovelling furiously. He 
was dressed in blue overalls, a bright- 
red scarf and a fur hat—and, from 
a face that matched his scarf, a 
snow-white, Uncle Sam-type beard 
streamed out in the wind. All 
this we discovered by degrees ; 
at first we could only see that some- 
thing stood in our way, blocking the 
road. 

“No use fooling around with 
him—we’ve got to get these chicks 
somewhere pretty soon or we'll 
lose them.” 

“Not a particle of use. Stupid 
old goat—at his age he should know 
enough to stay home on a day like 
this.” 

So we lightly spoke, separated, 
on an average, by the secure distance 
of some thirty years from this aged 
gaffer who was digging so frantically 
while the driving, relentless snow 
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filled in his tracks behind him. And 
we got out and prospected around 
to see if we could get by on the lee 
side between the Ford and the ditch. 
On inspection there seemed to be the 
shadow of a chance if the luck stayed 
with us, so we decided to have a go 
at it. 

Plugging back to the car Jay hailed 
the struggling patriarch: “ Hi, 
grandad!” he shouted. And then, 
with a fine disregard of geographical 
fact, “ Any signs of China yet?” 
As a cat’s-paw of wind ruffles the 
calm waters of a lake so did a sudden 
spasm of rage sweep over the old 
man’s face, and we could see his 
lips working busily, framing words 
that were, unfortunately, snatched 
away from us by the wind—words 
that mostly seemed to begin with B. 

Almost we wriggled our way 
round that antique jalopy. The 
chains chewed away at the snow 
and the car thrust and corkscrewed 
forward with Jay on the edge of the 
ditch, on the lee side, holding the 
outfit on the road. The ancient 
ceased from his digging to watch as 
I made the last swing ; the open road 
lay before me, victory and the 
Buffalo Head—and then there came 
a despairing cry from the ditch 
where, in spite of Jay’s great strength, 
the near hind wheel was slipping 
over the edge. Slowly the car tilted, 
and gently it came to rest at an angle 
of 45° in deeply drifted snow. I 
switched off engine and heater and, 
in the silence that followed, an angry 
note could be plainly heard in the 
cheeping of the chicks. Hastily I 
set our little charges on an even keel 
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again—there were only seventy-four 
of them now, one had been trampled 
to death by the mob. 

Up on the trail grandad had laid 
down his shovel. Around and about 
it, with his hands raised above his 
head as one sees the hands of frenzied 
dancers at Braemar or Aboyne, he 
was executing a cross between the 
hornpipe and the highland fling. 
Rather a_ childish exhibition, I 
thought, as I drained the radiator 
and made ready to go. 

We locked the car and set out on 
foot, westwards, doing our best to 
ignore the triumphant capers of the 
ancient. Walking was not easy, 
leaning against that wind; and with 
both hands engaged in holding a 
carton out in front, level, it was 
hard to keep hands and face from 
freezing. We changed over fre- 
quently. 

The only thing to do now was 
to head for Bertie Sheppard’s home 
ranch and spend the night there— 
and that meant crossing the High- 
wood River. This, I felt sure, 
could still be done on the ice, late 
though the season was. The diffi- 
culty, in this blizzard, was to find 
the right point to drop over the 
cliff edge—some place where we 
could get down to the river, and 
not too far from the Riverbend 
Ranch. 

Somehow we got down that cliff— 
swinging from poplar-tree to choke- 
cherry-bush, grabbing on to bits 
of buckbrush, cascading down in 
showers of stones, passing the chicks 
from one to another. The main 
feeling was one of relief—we were 
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out of the wind. Overhead we 
could hear the screaming rush of it, 
but here all was quiet and still 
except for the eddying snow. This 
hid the river from us and we climbed 
happily downwards with our minds 
all set on warmth and water and feed 
for the chicks, and tea and perhaps 
some ham and eggs for ourselves. 
Then, in the gathering dusk, a new 
obstacle appeared—black, swirling 
water rimmed by ice that was four 
feet thick, penned in a deep, racing 
channel. Spring was on its way 
and the river had cut out in the 
centre. Upstream, as far as one 
could see, the river was open. Down- 
stream the open water faded out of 
sight round a bend. 

“Hold these chicks, Jay, and 
sing them a lullaby or something 
while I go down-river and see if 
there’s an ice jam we can cross on.” 
And I shoved the carton at him and 
left him there, stamping his feet on 
the ice. 

About four or five hundred yards 
downstream and round the bend I 
found not a jam but an ice bridge. 
It was not very wide and it did not 
look very strong, and the black, 
cold water of the Highwood rushed 
under it in a riffle that would easily 
sweep a man off his feet. There was 
nothing else in sight. I thought of 
trying it to see if it was safe — and 
then I thought, no, better not. 
Jay would never know what had 
happened and we might as well at 
least see each other drown. So I 
went back and got Jay. Then I 
took off my heavy overcoat and 
walked over the bridge—sliding my 
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feet along so as to avoid even the 
shock of a footstep on the ice. 

I turned and waved Jay over. He 
had the chicks and he, too, came 
over treading delicately. When he 
was almost across, the bridge gave 
a horrid crack, but that was all. It 
never moved. I watched it for a 
minute to see if it would fall into 
the river behind us, as a certain ice 
bridge in the north had done for me 
ten years before. But no—nothing 
dramatic happened. The snow went 
on falling as before, the ice stayed 
where it was, and we walked on 
up-river to the angry rush of the 
water and the scream of the wind 
overhead. 

I walked on the sloping bank of 
the river; Jay took an easier course 
over a nice, wide, flat expanse of 
snow down below me. It struck 
me suddenly that, whatever he might 
think he was walking on, he was 
actually on the ice of an eddy— 
probably thin ice covered with snow. 
I had just opened my mouth to 
shout to him when, without the 
slightest warning, the ice gave way 
beneath him and he disappeared in 
up to his chest. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” I heard 
him call out. “It’s cold! It’s 
cold!” And he stood there motion- 
less with the chick carton raised 
high above his head—a sombre, 
suppliant piece of statuary against 
the unbroken whiteness of the snow. 

Somehow, with the help of an 
old cotton-wood branch, I got the 
chicks and then Jay out of that mess 
and we pushed on. Bertie’s bull- 
pens heaved into sight, then the 
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corrals and finally the lights of the 
house—and none too soon, for Jay’s 
clothes were starting to stiffen and 
freeze. 

Late that night Fred Crawford, 
who was working at Riverbend then, 
hitched up a team and drove me in 
a sleigh to the nearest telephone. 
I had to get back to Calgary in the 
morning to be at the Bull Sale in 
time for the Herefords and I still 
had to make arrangements to get 
the chicks to the Buffalo Head. 
By a miracle the wire had held against 
the wind and I got the Major on the 
phone, but the connection was ter- 
rible: there were four ranches on that 
party line, two of which, especially 
in times of storm and stress, could be 
counted on to ‘ listen in.’ 

“ Buffalo Head Ranch. Hallo? 
Is that you, George ?” 

“Yes, it’s me. I’m at Bertie’s 
and the car’s in a ditch somewhere... 
No, nobody hurt . . . Yes, we got 
the chicks. They’re all fed and 
watered and mostly asleep now 
behind Bertie’s stove. Look here— 
Jay will borrow a horse and ride up 
in the morning. Tell Ernest to have 
a team harnessed and the sleigh 
ready. Got that?...And we 
want something to shelter the little 
brutes in. Go to the storehouse 
and get a big carton. Better tip 
out that enormous great toilet-paper 
carton—can you hear me ?” 

“I’m most frightfully sorry, old 
man, but there’s a shocking buzzing 
on this phone. Half the country 
must be listening in. It sounded 
like ‘ boil a paper carton,’ and I’m 
sure you couldn’t have said that ?” 
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“I said, ‘ Toilet-paper carton.’ 
Must I scream every word?” 

“* Steam every what ?” 

This was altogether too much for 
our two friends who were listening 
in. One American voice from up 
the valley and one very Scottish 
voice from down the valley burst in 
simultaneously with: “‘ What he said 
was ‘toilet-paper carton,’ Major.” 

“Oh, thank you so much! I’m 
enormously obliged to you! And 
now, if you'll both damn well get 
off the phone and hang up, I 
might even be able to hear for 
myself! ” 

That cleared the line a bit and we 
managed to get things arranged. 
Fred and I then drove back to 
Riverbend. Arrived there, we hunted 
out a crowbar with which we prized 
loose four large, round rocks from 
the frozen river-bank. These we 
placed in Bertie’s oven, and before 
the little company of stormbound 
travellers—which had grown larger 
since Jay and I came—fell asleep as 
best it could, on sofas, in beds, 
rugged up in deep armchairs, we 
made up the fire. 

The morning was sunny and cold 
and still. Jay hit the trail for the 
Buffalo Head in a glittering cloud 
of snow dust, returning at midday 
with the sleigh. In it the chicks rode 
their last ten miles up to the ranch. 
Their own carton was placed, with 
a hot rock at each corner, inside the 
large, low-caste carton which had 
been sent down for them, the whole 
affair being covered over with a 
horse-blanket. In the genial warmth 
so provided it is presumed that the 
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chicks snoozed the whole way up 
to the Buffalo Head, caring little 
for the zero temperature of the outer 
air. Quite certainly they arrived 
in the best of health and spirits— 
so much so that we raised them 
to become grown-up pullets and 
cockerels without a single further 
casualty. 

I set off in the opposite direction, 
headed for the Bull Sale. Fred 
drove me in the sleigh as far as the 
main road, and on the way we stopped 
at the abandoned car. Not much 
of it was visible, but we dug down 
till we could get one of the doors 
open. An attaché case that I wanted 
lay on the front seat and I was 
surprised to find it buried under a 
foot and a half of snow. So fine 
had been the particles and so strong 
the wind that all this snow had been 
forced through tiny, imperceptible 


cracks and crannies in the tightly 
closed doors and windows. One 
would scarcely have thought it 
possible. We brushed the stuff out, 
locked the car again and went on. 

The drift in the lee of the willow 
had piled up to a mountainous 
size. Rounded and smoothed off 
by the wind, it still showed faint 
signs of a frantic upheaval in the 
centre, whence that ancient and 
violent man had somehow managed, 
in the end, to extricate himself and 
his old Ford. Nobody I ever met 
could tell me who he was or where 
he came from. He vanished utterly 
—and I have wondered, sometimes, 
if we did not meet that day Something 
that was doomed, like Vanderdecken, 
to haunt the roads in times of storm 
and to be seen by men only to their 
undoing. Be that as it may, his 
was the victory. 
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A HIGHLAND MEMORY 


BY WALTER MACKAY 


THE lodge stands in the heart of 
the forest. It is surrounded by 
rugged peaks and valleys sparsely 
clothed with larch and spruce. The 
low ground is carpeted with heather 
through which peat-coloured burns 
run to feed the loch. Out of the 
loch runs the river; from one great 
salmon-pool to another it cataracts 
its way to the sea. It flows past 
the shieling and the stalker’s house 
to the old stone bridge, where as 
boys we used to stand and gaze 
with wonderment and delight at 
the salmon resting in the pool. 
They lay like a phalanx of infantry, 
waiting for the order to march, 
waiting for the rains, which would 
be their signal to move. Then, 
upwards, through roaring torrential 
water they would go, leaping 
over seemingly insurmountable falls, 
through the great loch to the 
burns, onwards to the spawning- 
beds above. 

When Braddon Lodge belonged 
to the Chief we used to wonder if 
perhaps one day we would be asked 
to stay there; but, invested by in- 
satiate tax-gatherers, the Lodge, and 
with it the forest, was sold to an 
English Duke who guarded his new 
property jealously, forbidding the 
clansmen even to cross the moor. 
This Duke in turn fell upon evil 


times, and sold again to another 
Duke who claimed in some round- 
about way to be of highland blood. 
This nobody was sure about; but 
he was a man of heart and did much 
for the people. He brought back 
the clansmen and employed them 
on forestry and other work. The 
old shielings disappeared and more 
comfortable dwellings grew up with 
water laid on and kitchen stoves. 
A school was started and soon English 
was being spoken, even by the elders. 

From this valley men had from 
ancient times enlisted in the Army 
and the Navy; now the young folk 
were getting scholarships to schools 
and universities in the great towns. 
There are today two eminent surgical 
specialists who were born there and 
owe their success to the chances 
given to them by the English Duke. 
The young people were grateful, 
but the hearts of the older ones 
remain unchanged, and still throb 
to the skirl of the pipes. They can 
find rest only in that bleak country 
where the lonely cry of the curlew 
is heard. 

Not far away lies a great rift 
called ‘ Stan Hoshinin’ or Place of 
the Ribs. A band of McLeods 
once penetrated the forest and drove 
off a substantial herd of cattle from 
the lower pastures. The alarm 
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having been given, the Mackays 
were soon up and after them, and in 
the rift a bloody affray raged through- 
out the day; for seeing their pursuers 
close behind, the McLeods first slew 
all the cattle, then turned to face 
their enemies. It is on record that 
for years the bones of animals and 
men lay intermingled in the rift, 
and even today weird cries are heard 
there at night. I have never heard 
them, but the Place of the Ribs is 
a wild desolate spot, and I noticed 
that, as night fell, the keeper with 
whom I was fishing a small lochan in 
the vicinity began to talk rather 
frequently of the late hour, the path 
home, and the flask. 

You can walk for miles across 
the moor here without meeting a 
soul, for it is the loneliest, most 
sparsely habited part of our island. 
As a young man I once sat talking 
to a stalker for too long, and suddenly 
the mist came down. Fine high- 
landers we were, for presently we 
were lost. We climbed hills and 
stumbled down valleys, all but 
drowning in a peat hagg, until, 
thoroughly exhausted, we lay down 
to rest by some boulders. Having 
finished the whisky we were com- 
posing ourselves as best we could 
for the night, when the mist lifted 
slightly and I thought I saw a white 
line some little distance ahead. It 
was the road, not twenty yards off! 
We got home in time to stop a well- 
stimulated search-party setting out 
to rescue us from the kelpies of 
Stan Hoshinin. 


One morning in far-off India, a 
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tired man sat at his office desk 
wondering what new horrors the 
day had in store for him. These 
soon began. There was a call from 
the local Police Inspector with news 
of a murder. Soon afterwards a 
Union Leader arrived with the 
threat of a strike, and close on his 
heels came a harassed Engineer, with 
a cry for rain and power to run his 
factories. Lastly it was a V.LP. 
with demands for increased crops, 
enhanced prices, and reductions in 
costs. By lunch-time, suffering from 
a headache and severe indigestion, 
this poor servant of industry was 
addressing himself with some jus- 
tification to the decanter, when the 
telephone bell rang. Wondering 
what additional evil was about to 
be communicated to him he answered 
it, and was relieved to find that it 
was the Postmaster delivering a 
cable from England. Scarcely able 
to believe his ears he heard the 
following words: ‘RIVER BOOKED 
FOR FIRST HALF OF JUNE NEXT YEAR 
STOP CAN YOU BE OUR GUESTS AT 
BRADDON LODGE.’ 

It would have been difficult to 
know who was the most excited, 
the man or his wife, but he dispatched 
a cable of acceptance to his host-to-be 
and was back at his desk in quick 
time, having decided to do without 
lunch. The Police Inspector’s prob- 
lems were quickly solved and the 
Union Leader was quietened; the 
Engineer was given fresh hope and 
the V.I.P. comforted with soft words. 
For three months the man worked 
like one possessed ; then, in no time 
at all, he was transported to his 
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native heath, to the banks of his 
cousin’s Loch Craggie. 


On the evening of the 31st May 
we set off down the rough road for 
the Lodge with nineteen fine Loch 
Craggie trout in the bag, as a first 
contribution to the larder. Towards 
the end of the twenty-mile drive 
it began to drizzle, and this soon 
turned to rain which continued 
steadily throughout the night. The 
sudden rain came as a welcome 
surprise; for it had been dry at 
this time of the year for the past 
two seasons, and not a single fish 
had been taken in June. Murdo, 
the keeper, thought that if it rained 
steadily for two days the river would 
be up to fishing level, but, in fact, it 
poured throughout the latter part 
of the night, and by morning the 
river was slightly above that level. 
After a breakfast of real porridge 
and trout we were off to our respec- 
tive beats, with high hopes. 

I had the Rock Pool, a somewhat 
long cast demanding a sixteen-foot 
rod and a heavy line. The water 
was that lovely tea colour which 
invites you to fish, and when I saw 
a swirl about half-way down the 
stream I was confident of an offer. 
So it was, and almost over the 
identical spot he came. For twenty 
minutes, a clean fish of about 14 Ib., 
flashing like a bar of silver, he 
rushed and leapt from the tail of 
the pool to the falls above, and once, 
out of the pool to the flats below 
and back again. Almost at the net 
the hook came away and George 
Stuart, the gillie, sat down and 


began filling his pipe. Not a word 
was said. 

It is always distressing to lose 
your first fish on an occasion like 
this, but presently I saw my dimin- 
utive wife struggling through the 
heather some distance away, and I 
thought she wore her stalker’s hat 
at a rakish angle. Sure enough she 
had him—a fine fish of 12 Ib., clean 
up from the sea, taken below the 
old stone bridge after what had been, 
from all accounts, a memorable battle. 
You have to fish this pool with a 
switch cast from a precarious ledge 
on a high bank, and if, after it is 
hooked, a fish decides to dive under 
the bridge and down the rapids, 
then, for a certainty, you will lose 
it, and possibly your line as well ; 
but this time the gillie stood on the 
parapet of the bridge and threw 
stones in whenever such a contin- 
gency seemed likely, and ultimately 
they had it safely on the bank. 

That afternoon I had a nice little 
fish of 9 Ib. in the Rock Pool again ; 
and so it went on, one of the party 
getting a fish or two each day, 
until at the end of the week we 
had twenty-seven, weighing 330 Ib., 
eleven fish having been hooked and 
lost. Then, on the last day of the 
week, we had our first complete 
blank. It was a bleak day, with 
mist and swirling gusts of wind, 
and intermittent showers of icy rain 
which in that country sweeps down 
from the Antarctic. My wife and 
Bill Macdonald, her gillie, had come 
to the Sea Pool, always a hopeful 
stretch of water even on a bad day. 
Suddenly there was a mighty swirl 
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and she had a fish which dashed 
for the sea with the reel screaming. 
For an hour they played the fish 
without even a glimpse of it. Fifteen 
minutes more and it began to weaken, 
but Bill became impatient and sug- 
gested more strain. The hook 
broke at the bend, and back came the 
fly. Nobody cared to estimate the 
weight of the fish, but it was likely 
that the biggest of the week had 
been hooked and lost. 

By Sunday all sign of rain had 
disappeared. The sky was without 
a cloud and the river, which was 
below fishing level, was still falling 
fast. Monday was the same, and 
Tuesday was our third blank day. 
There were now only a few fishable 
pools where salmon rolled in plenty, 
but would not look at a fly. At times 
like this the keepers on far-off beats 
have a busy time, because the 
poachers have their chance to use 
the deadly ‘jigger,’ a contraption 
with many hooks hurled from a 
spinning-reel into the water and 
dragged across the bottom. In 
the salmon-pools fish may be lying 
in lines, sometimes fifty or sixty 
together, with no chance of escape 
until the rain comes. The jigger 
therefore is a murderous weapon, 
four or five fish from every lie 
being taken easily. 

On Wednesday, to give more 
fishing to the others, my wife and 
I climbed the moor behind the 
Lodge to try the lochan for trout. 
We had a great day, taking twenty- 
eight, but we got back to find that 
the others had gone off for a drive 


after lunch, the conditions were so 
hopeless. That night the Estate 
Agent rang up to commiserate, and 
suggested we tried the head of the 
big loch. Loch fishing for salmon is 
usually a dull affair, and if a fish is 
taken, more often than not it is a 
matter of luck ; but the offer gave us 
fresh hope. The following morning 
I was sent off to the boat with my 
host’s niece and two of the gillies, 
We worked all morning over famous 
drifts, but never a rise. It was too 
early for the sea trout, for which 
the loch is famous, but there was 
always the chance of an odd one, 
so we kept on trying. As we passed 
the mouth of a burn on our last 
drift before making for home, there 
was a terrific splash. My companion 
was into a good one, which we all 
thought was a sea trout by the way 
it had risen, but soon it jumped to 
show the unmistakable tail of a 
salmon. A lively time ensued, and 
after some terrifying moments the 
fish was brought under control, and 
soon into the boat. It had been well 
hooked, nicely played and was a 
just reward for one who had worked 
hard throughout the week without 
much success. 

Although it was getting on for 
one o’clock, we decided to try the 
drift again; for John, the head 
stalker and fisherman at this end 
of the Estate, and an old friend of 
bygone days, was desperately keen 
for me to get a salmon. At the same 
spot up one came, and like a nervous 
schoolboy I pulled the fly out of his 
mouth. “Ach, yer nae a Mackay 
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ataa,” John said, and I hung my 
head in shame ; for who knew better 
than I never to strike a salmon when 
he comes like that, but to wait until 
he turns and goes under and then 
strike him in the corner of the mouth. 
Somewhat heartened by John’s voice 
shouting through the wind, “ Never 
heed, we'll try him again,” the boat 
was turned and soon we were coming 
down the drift once more. At the 
same place he rose again. This time 
I waited so long that they all shouted 
together, “‘Strike! strike!” I drove 
home the hook so hard I nearly 
went over the side, but I was in him 
all right and a good fish he seemed. 
After swimming twice round he 
set off for the middle of the loch, 
the boat following patiently behind. 
We were out in deep water for an 
hour before the salmon started to 
flap on the surface about thirty yards 
away, and always when he did this 
his head was away from us. The 
gillies shouted, “‘ He’ll be foul hookit,” 
and by this they meant to blame me 
for having been too late with the 
strike. I was equally sure at that 
time that he was not ‘ foul hookit,’ 
but as the minutes slipped by I 
began to wonder. A strong wind 
had got up, with big rolling waves, 
and it was all the gillies could do 
to hold the boat. Gradually we 
drifted towards the shore, until we 
were within calling distance of George 
Mackay, the shepherd, who had been 
watching the proceedings from a 
rock. “ It'll be the nicht afore you 
get him,” was his encouraging remark 
as he walked off to his cottage. 


As the fish felt the shallows he 
gave a great rush and we were back 
again in the middle of the loch, all 
pretty certain now that the ‘foul 
hookit’ theory was the right one. 
** We must try to get ashore,” I said 
to John, “it’s our only chance.” 
Slowly they rowed the boat, the fish 
obediently following, but again he 
was away when he felt the shallows, 
this time, however, with less life 
in him. The third time we 
approached the shore George Mackay 
was passing on his way back to work. 
** I'll be the morn’s morn afore you 
have him,” was this cheerful fellow’s 
laconic observation. But a few 
minutes later I was out of the boat 
in two feet of water, and getting 
things under control. George Mac- 
kay paused in his perambulation, and 
sat down for a smoke. 

Then, as if all the fiends were 
against me, a small finnock rose and 
took the bob-fly and I thought hope 
had gone. I am told I looked like 
a man in the last stages of despair ; 
for it had been a long fight with my 
eleven-foot loch rod, and the OX 
cast must by that time have been 
at breaking point. But Macdonald, 
the younger of our two gillies, was 
in the water spitting on his hands 
and gripping the long gaff like a 
man about to toss the caber at some 
Highland Gathering. Disregarding 
the four square miles of water around 
him, George continued to spit on 
his hands and grip the gaff, and this 
brought upon me a severe attack 
of giggles, for to tell the truth I was 
nearly at the end of my endurance. 
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The salmon made a last plunge, 
Macdonald lost his head and made 
a wild swipe with the gaff, narrowly 
missing the cast. He was off .. . no, 
by the gods of all fishermen he was 
still there, and I was backing him 
to shallower water where he lay on 
the bottom, the pluckiest fish I ever 
played. This time there was no 
mistake and the gaff went home. 
It was a fresh-run fish, still covered 
in lice even after that long journey 
and weighing 23 lb. clean; and 
may it be added, nicely hooked in 
the corner of the mouth. “ Out 
with the flask!” shouted John; 
“and then let us away, for they’ll 
be wondering at the Lodge if it’s 
drowned we are.” But nobody 
could hurry, and the recent events 
had to be gone over again, and again. 
George Mackay had almost become 
talkative. “As fine a sawmon as 
ever cam oot o” the loch,” he said, 
at the same time accepting four 
fingers of neat spirit. 

So ended a memorable morning, 
and so ended the last fish we were 
to hook. All that evening and the 
next day we patrolled the drifts, but 


there might not have been a salmon 
in the loch. 


On Sunday, as the sun was setting 
behind the rocks that surround the 
sea pool, we departed from the Lodge, 
stopping at the point where the road 
reaches the gap, for a last look at the 
valley. The loch, with the sun’s rays 
playing upon it, lay like a glittering 
ball of gold set in a rim of silver. 
The eerie silence was broken only 
by the cry of a curlew ; and then at 
the edge of the road a golden plover 
rose and flew off on swift wings 
towards the east. As we sat there 
we thought that, if we could expect a 
few such days in a lifetime like those 
just passed, all the storms and bitter 
gales that blow across this restless 
world would be well worth enduring. 

The next day when we awoke 
there was thunder over to the west, 
and we wondered if Loch Braddon 
was getting rain. This would please 
the young laird, who was to arrive 
that day. But, as we heard after- 
wards, there was only a brief shower, 
and they did not get another fish 
that month. 
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FELIX 


BY CHARLES CHENEVIX TRENCH 


THE letter seemed to be signed 
‘ Felix Barton.’ Rather badly typed, 
it asked for permission to visit the 
District. 

I read it again. ‘ Free-lance 
journalist looking for material.’ 
Immediately I was conscious of 
that faint revulsion with which 
most District Commissioners view 
the Gentlemen of the Press. 

My recent experiences of jour- 
nalists had not been happy. The 
last one to visit, or rather to inspect 
the District, had been keener on 
imparting information than on gar- 
nering it. He would insist on passing 
round the room his own press 
articles, and described at tedious 
length the humble and, indeed, 
unseemly nature of the hotels at 
which he stayed on his travels. 

“In Lamu,” he would say, his 
clipped, authoritative words ruth- 
lessly chopping down some conver- 
sation on another subject, “ I stayed 
at an hotel for sixpence a day. Of 
course there were no other Europeans 
there, but I made good friends 
among the Arabs and Africans.” 

“Do you know Arabic or Swahili?” 

“The hotel turned out to be a 
brothel. At Hargeisa my native 
hotel cost ninepence a day. That 
was a brothel, too. At Aden... 
But one goes to so many strange 


countries one gets very bored with 
them.” 

“Yes,” said my wife, stung into 
making a retort, “ and one meets so 
many strange people, one gets very 
bored with them.” 

Felix was not a bit like that. A 
hefty young man with horn-rimmed 
glasses and a wide smile, he gave 
one the impression of dividing his 
time between writing and rowing, 
as, indeed, he did. On the former, 
he was reticent. Cross-examined 
about the papers for which he wrote, 
he admitted disarmingly that he 
had ‘ not yet arrived,’ but his agent, 
‘a charming woman, was very en- 
couraging.? He was now spending 
a couple of years travelling round 
the world to collect material. 

This I approved. “Good show. 
Stoking in tramp steamers, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” 
Felix giggled, “I came out by 
B.O.A.C. It’s not so easy to get a 
job in a tramp steamer unless you 
have a Union card.” 

He arrived just in time for our 
Armistice Day Parade and, by virtue 
of his national service in Malaya, 
took his place among the ex- 
servicemen between Effendi Farah 
Rageh, who won the D.C.M. in 
Jubaland fifty years ago, and Corporal 
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Lekolol, who had fought the Mau 
Mau. After the parade, I invited 
him to accompany me on a week’s 
foot safari. He jumped at the 
chance. 

It was impossible not to like him, 
he was so friendly, and enjoyed 
everything so much. I soon fell into 
the habit of calling him Felix, though 
I deprecate the indiscriminate use of 
Christian names, preferring the more 
restrained approach of an earlier 
generation. (I once did a short 
journey with two men who had 
travelled together for fifteen years 
in Central Asia, from the Pamirs to 
the Gobi, from the Karakorum to 
the Tien Shan. “ Good morning, 
Harris ” ; “ Good morning, Grover,” 
was their invariable morning greeting, 
and for the fortnight I knew them, I 
never heard their Christian names.) 
But to call Felix coldly by his sur- 
name would have been like rebuffing 
a friendly spaniel. 

He was not equipped for a safari, 
and though I was able to lend him 
blankets, my clothes would not fit 
him, and his suéde shoes and gabar- 
dine trousers were hardly suitable 
for the stony tracks over which we 
walked for the first fifteen miles. 
But Felix was on his mettle; he 
strode along chattering incessantly, 
stopping from time to time to note 
down a phrase of vivid description 
as it occurred to him, a well-turned 
sentence or some local colour. 

He talked chiefly about himself 
and his friends, who lived a sort of 
post-war P. G. Wodehouse life in 
Knightsbridge and Chelsea. Having 
completed their national service in 


the Footguards or Household Cavalry 
and perhaps a year or two at a uni- 
versity, most of them were content 
to do no work whatsoever, save 
an occasional month or two in an 
antique shop or Expresso Coffee Bar. 
And yet they were able, whenever 
they wished, to take a holiday in 
Spain and generally to lead a life 
uninhibited by poverty. It was 
fascinating : I had not realised that 
such a world still existed. 

“Don’t any of them do any work?” 
I asked, in mingled envy and dis- 
approval. 

“Oh, yes.” Felix’s broad smile 
suggested that he enjoyed baiting 
me. “ My friend with a flat in the 
King’s Road .. .” 

“The one who writes contem- 
porary poetry ?” 

“No, the one who designs con- 
temporary beer-mugs. Well, he 
answered an advertisement for a 
crew for a yacht sailing to South 
Africa; it sounded rather fun. But 
when he signed on, he found that 
he was expected to be co-respondent 
in a divorce, which wasn’t his cup 
of tea at all.” 

* That larned him.” 

** Yes, he never looked for another 
job. ...I say, shouldn’t you get 
that hill on your map? The charm- 
ing one shaped like a top-hat.” 

It was almost unmapped country, 
and I often stopped to take compass 
bearings, which Felix noted down for 
me, accompanied by such aides- 
mémoire as ‘place where the camel 
cast his load,’ or ‘ where we saw the 
elephant’s child.’ 

Walking down a rocky-sided ravine 
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(the heavy sand of the river-bed 
slid easily in and out of my sandals, 
but must have played havoc with 
Felix’s natty footwear) I heard at 
length about his love-life, which 
centred on a platonic devotion for 
a lady whose two sons had served 
with him in the army. If Felix, 
thought I, can write as well as he 
can talk, he will ‘ arrive’ one day ; 
but conversation is that product of 
leisure, and I doubted if he had the 
application to be a writer. In which 
I was wrong. 

At eleven o’clock we settled down 
under a shady tree while my Dubas 
orderly unpacked my haversack and 
took out a kettle and a packet of tea. 
The matches had been forgotten, 
so he cut two dry sticks, sharpened 
one to a point and gouged a socket 
in the other. While Felix’s busy 
pencil recorded the scene, and I 
held one stick steady, Lewarteen 
rapidly twirled between his hands 
the other, pressing its smoking point 
into the socket until little burning 
flakes fell into a heap of dry elephant 
dung and were there puffed gently 
into flame. 

The water had just come to the 
boil when the camels arrived and 
were unloaded. I started to shave, 
and Felix remarked with approval 
the shaving-cream from Duke Street, 
St James’s. Out came pencil and 
notebook, while with eyes gleaming 
mischievously behind his glasses, 
he contrasted the sybaritic shaving- 
cream with the firesticks. 

An elder accompanying us had 
his stock grazing nearby, and his 
son carried. down, pick-a-back, a 


live sheep for our party. He was a 
strapping lad, with a straight nose 
and lean, keen features. His long 
braided hair, reddened with ochre, 
was dressed over his forehead in a 
sort of eyeshade resembling a cricket- 
cap, and he looked absurdly like 
a nice public-school boy in fancy 
dress. Felix named him The House 
Prefect. 

The Dubas soon flayed and quar- 
tered the ram, and while it roasted 
above the fire on a grill made of 
green branches, Felix and I bathed 
under a waterfall. The water ran 
for only twenty yards before dis- 
appearing in the sand, but while it 
ran, it was clean and cold. We drank 
pints of it as we bathed. 

Soon luncheon was ready. Having 
eaten nothing that day, we were 
ravenous, and made short work of 
the sheep’s ribs which were laid, 
piping hot, on piles of leafy twigs 
beside us. Felix displayed an un- 
expected expertise with sheaf-knife 
and fingers, soon mastering the 
technique of cutting off each mouth- 
ful, close to the lips, as it is held by 
one’s teeth. Having wiped the grease 
from his face, he recorded his 
impressions of the meal. I should 
have liked to see what he was writing, 
but his expression suggested that it 
included comments which might 
have embarrassed both of us. 

We walked another ten miles that 
afternoon, making a good day’s 
march for a man whose exercise for 
the past three years had been 
confined to racing-shells and pave- 
ments. But whatever Felix may have 
felt, he gave nothing away. His feet 
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might be in agony, his trousers 
might cling at every step to his 
sweat-soaked calves, but he walked 
on, cheerful, chatty and uncom- 
plaining, until I suggested that we 
had gone far enough for the day and 
had better wait for the camels to 
arrive with the camp-kit. 

Africa spared Felix nothing. While 
our Dubas escort slept in the smoke- 
filled huts of a nearby manyatta, 
we lay in the open under a thorn-tree, 
all too conscious of a pair of lions 
that called to one another across 
our beds for half the night. Of 
course one knows lions are quite 
harmless to men sleeping in the open. 
—hyenas are far more dangerous— 
but I defy anyone to sleep peacefully 
in their proximity. They probably 
thought Felix pretty noisy. When 
they moved away and I fell into 
a half-and-half sleep, he was still 
conducting a one-sided discussion 
on Henley and co-education. 

I planned next day to leave the 
camp where it was and to climb a 
mountain to see if stock were being 
grazed illegally within the forest 
boundary. We could find no guide 
to the ridge, but the map suggested 
that we could reach the top and 
return by early afternoon. Without 
burdening ourselves with food, we 
drank tea and set off before dawn. 

For three hours we walked up 
a thickly-bushed valley, the path 
crossing and recrossing a stream. 
Whenever it did so, I waded through 
easily, bare-legged and in sandals ; 
but Felix must take off shoes and 
socks, roll up gabardine trousers 
and cross barefoot, a repeated annoy- 


FELIX 


ance that would soon have bored a 
less sunny disposition. 

Half-way through the morning we 
saw across the valley a herd of 
buffaloes, and stalked them for Felix 
to take photographs. No one can 
feel calm and unafraid approaching 
buffalo through thick bush; cer- 
tainly I could not, as I led the way 
with thumb on safety-catch, finger 
on trigger. There was the usual 
dead silence as we came close to 
them, then a snort and an explosion 
of noise as they crashed away, 
showing only glimpses of black 
bodies, and the head and shoulders 
of the rearguard bull, glowering at 
us from the bushes ten yards ahead, 
daring us to follow up faster. We 
declined his challenge. 

“You're getting your material,” 
I said, “‘ full measure, pressed down 
and running over. But not really 
contemporary.” 

** Not contemporary. I should be 
writing about Social Welfare and 
Racial Discrimination, but all you 
show me is wild animals and fire- 
sticks.” 

** Wild World Magazine?’” I sug- 
gested. 

***Boy’s Own Paper,’ ” he corrected 
me firmly. ‘None of my friends 
will believe this.” 

By the time we started to climb 
steeply, it was apparent that our 
rudimentary map had misled us. 
We should certainly not be back 
by early afternoon ; and as we toiled 
up a crumbly path under the midday 
sun, Felix making apposite references 
to mad dogs and Englishmen, we 
regretted bringing no food. Inevit- 
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ably the spirit of competition speeded 
the climb, but the contest was no 
more fair than a rowing-race between 
us; for though Felix was twenty 
years the younger, he was not in 
training for this sort of thing. 
Besides, his shoes were disintegrating, 
and his slacks were a cruel handicap. 
However, he toiled on, smiling 
broadly whenever he caught my 
eye, and only occasionally stopping 
to record his sensations. 

At lunch-time (but where, oh 
where, was our lunch ?) we rested 
while the Dubas investigated a 
ravine over which some vultures 
circled, hoping to find, perhaps, an 
elephant killed by poachers, or a 
party of cattle-thieves cooking their 
booty. But there was only a pig 
half-eaten by a leopard, so on and 
up we went. 

It was clouding over now, with a 
promise of rain. The path had 
petered out; and the slope was so 
steep that we had to haul ourselves 
up by tufts of grass. Every fifty 
yards or so we waited for Felix, who 
was feeling the altitude—some 8000 
feet higher than his favourite 
Expresso Bar. When he came up 
to us he would flop down, green in 
the face, puffing like a landed fish. 
I was afraid lest he have a heart 
attack, but he insisted that he was 
perfectly well and could carry on, 
but not too fast. It was an impressive 
display of guts: perhaps rowing was 
not so bad a preparation after all. 

A Dubas picked some leafy twigs 
and handed them to me to chew. 

“ What’s that ?” Felix gasped. 

“ Khat,” I said. “ It’s supposed 


to give you great endurance. Arabs 
and Somalis always use it on 
journeys.” 

“A sort of blackamoor’s Ben- 
zedrine—that’s the stuff for me.” 
His face twisted at the bitter taste 
of the drug. 

** If you take too much,” I warned 
him, “it makes you first impotent, 
then mad.” 

“Now that is material, contem- 
porary too.” Out came the notebook. 
** My friend in Hans Place drugs 
madly. Now we shall be able to 
compare experiences.” 

With a warning patter on the 
leaves, the rain came down in sudden 
deluge. At first it was refreshing, 
but soon we were soaked and chilled. 
In this my sandals were as bad as 
Felix’s shoes. Mud got packed 
between my foot and the leather, 
the heel-strap stretched; and even- 
tually I could no longer keep them 
on, and went barefoot. For every 
yard we climbed we slid back a 
couple of feet ; our rests grew longer 
and more frequent; even Felix had 
nothing to say, or no breath with 
which to say it. Toiling up through 
the cloud, we could see neither our 
route nor our destination. Far from 
being illegally grazed, the grass was 
so long and matted that we had to 
tear our way through it. 

Then suddenly we came onto the 
ridge. The cloud blew away in 
shreds, and below us, like a red, 
brown and green carpet, the Nor- 
thern Frontier Province stretched 
away to the hazy horizon. 

We should have liked to stay and 
enjoy our achievement, but the wind 
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cut through our soaked clothes, and 
black clouds still hid the afternoon 
sun. So, after a short rest, we 
turned down another ridge which 
seemed to lead towards camp. 

After the hell of the climb, it was 
heaven to be going downhill, though 
the muddy path was slippery and 
our knees soon began to ache with 
the strain of holding back. Then the 
sun came out, blessed relief, and we 
dried off. In the evening we came to 
a manyatta of Wanderobo, authorised 
forest-dwellers, who gave us milk 
and honey. The milk was curdled 
and lumpy, tasting of the wood-ash 
with which they clean out the 
gourds ; but it was the first food we 
had had that day, and we drank it 
greedily. The honey was in jagged 
lumps of pale, dripping comb. If 
you are hungry enough, you can 
eat a lot of raw honey without 
being sick. 

We felt better after the milk and 
honey, but were still a long way from 
camp. Now we could see that our 
ridge was leading us in the wrong 
direction, and we had either to cross 
a deep forested valley, full probably 
of elephant and buffalo, or submit 
to being taken by the ridge well out 
of our course. We decided to keep 
to the ridge. 

It was a moonless night; the path 
was rough; twice, hearing elephant 
in front, we had to leave it and make 
weary detours. At nine o’clock we 
limped into camp after fifteen hours 


of walking and climbing with hardly 
a break, Felix still animatedly dis- 
cussing the modern cinema and the 
Liberal revival. 

Although clouds were massing 
over the mountain, the Dubas who 
had remained in camp had taken 
no precautions against rain, except 
to express the hope that it would 
not reach us. They felt injured at 
being made to pitch the tent so late 
at night, but hardly had they got 
it up when the rain started ; and they 
all came crowding in like the camp- 
followers of one of John Company’s 
officers. They were lulled to sleep 
by Felix’s views on Picasso. 

The rest of the safari was routine, 
a rather boring walk through rather 
dull country until we reached home 
five days later. 

“Well,” said my wife, “ did you 
enjoy yourselves ? ” 

** Madly,” said Felix. “ Thank 
you so much for letting me go.” 

His cheerful acceptance of an 
unusually tough safari silenced the 
comments on it that I was about to 
make. 

Next day, signing illegibly our 
visitors’ book before his departure, 
he said— 

“You know, my first name is 
Foster. Why do you always call 
me Felix ?” 

It was an awkward question. 

“Well,” I  prevaricated, “ you 
kept on walking, didn’t you?” 

He was delighted. 
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BY ERMINE STREET TO YESTERDAY 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


IN shape the man at the door was 
square. His jaw shone after shaving 
and his shirt-sleeves were rolled 
above nautical tattoos on scrubbed 
arms. Behind him the hall of 
the boarding-house looked freshly 
painted. 

He answered me in the tones of 
a Chief Petty Officer, “ Wife an’ 
three kids? Ill put you on the 
third floor—twelve an’ six bed and 
breakfast for adults, nine an’ six for 
children.” 

“Tt sounds very reasonable,” I 
murmured. “Is there hot water in 
the bedrooms ? ” 

“Hot water! St Albans is only 
a country town; you can’t expect 
luxuries.” 

Lacking the temerity to raise 
objections, I followed him to two 
double rooms under the roof. They 
were sparsely furnished but clean. 
The water was in tall jugs which 
stood in basins edged with blue. 
Standing at attention in these sur- 
roundings, he asked, “‘ What part o” 
the world do you come from ? ” 

“From Australia,” I said. ‘“ My 
wife was originally from Canada.” 

“'Y’ know the Northern Terri- 
tory ?” 

Part of it,” I said. 

He warmed to me slightly, “ It’s 
God’s own country—that’s what I 


tell my wife—God’s own country. 
But my wife wouldn’t live there.” 

* Neither would I,” I said frankly. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I’ve 
sailed the world an’ that’s where 
people really live. Here? Huh— 
y’ just exist.” 

I brought the conversation care- 
fully to the subject of rooms. 

** [ll take them for three days.” 

He wrote our names in a large 
book. 

** How old’s the kids ? ” 

** Nine, seven and sixteen months.” 

He closed the book, acquainted 
me with the orders of the house and 
gave me a front-door key. 

St Albans was to be a place of 
repacking. Trunks were to be 
brought from London and a general 
review of garments was to be carried 
out in our bedrooms before we left 
for Scotland. After Scotland we 
were to sail in the Empress of England 
for Canada. On the second day 
the confusion of the room appalled 
me, but by nightfall Nell was able 
to say to me, “ You can send every- 
thing in that corner to the ship.” 

I went next day to London for 
the last time, chiefly to obtain 
Canadian dollars to cover our first 
months in Canada. During the 
train journey home I opened my 
notebook on my knee and wrote 
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unevenly: ‘No doubt I look very 
much an outsider. Each man in 
this compartment is fenced behind 
his evening paper; each wears a 
homburg or a bowler and an immac- 
ulate dark suit; the expression of 
each demands introduction before 
conversation. I am_bare-headed ; 
on the baggy knees of my grey suit 
I have this notebook; I have cast 
glances suggesting conversation at 
my fellow passengers, but to no 
avail. And yet I know that I have 
spoken to these men freely and they 
to me. We spoke on L.N.E.R. 
trains running between London and 
Bomber Command stations fifteen 
years ago. I wish I could renew 
the bond of those years, but in this 
uncommunicative silence it is un- 
thinkable.’ 

When I arrived home I found that 
Jonah had broken down outside 
St Albans leaving Nell and the 
children stranded by the roadside 
for three hours. He was now in a 
garage awaiting diagnosis. Next 
morning the man at the garage was 
deceptively cheerful. 

“Well, sir, we pulled out all y’ 
wirin’—it was somethink terrible. 
But worst of all, y’ got two blowed 
valves an’ I can’t fix ’em till the day 
after tomorrer.” 

When Jonah had been repaired 
we were left with thirty-seven pounds 
to last us until the Empress of England 
sailed in fifteen days’ time. 

Nell said consolingly, “We can 
always cash Canadian travellers 
cheques.” 

I vowed I would first see us 
destitute. 


BY ERMINE STREET TO YESTERDAY 


Before we began our journey | 
rang up a number in Cleethorpes, 
Even after fifteen years, it came 
easily to my tongue. The voice that 
had welcomed me then, welcomed 
me now, nor had the voice changed, 
although the speaker was past her 
eighty-sixth year. I remembered 
going to her home on nights when 
Bomber Command operations had 
been cancelled and all Lincolnshire 
lay under low cloud. 

The afternoon was wet and windy, 
but by five the sky had cleared and 
down the long, level road I saw 
Lincoln Cathedral, pale over its city. 
I remembered it then in cruciform 
as it appeared to us when we had 
set course early for Germany, or on 
days when we had flown low over 
Lincolnshire for the joy of flying. 
Soon an odd shock came to me ; for 
the approach to Brigg was upon us 
long before I had expected it, before 
I had convinced myself that this 
was the land of that other life. 
Insensibly I withdrew from my 
family. In fifteen years these hills 
had become places of the spirit to 
me, so that I saw them now with 
numb surprise : the windmill outside 
Brigg, the flesh wasted from its 
bones; Gallows Wood, now very 
green, then bare; Barnetby cross- 
roads above Barnetby village. 

I stopped at the cross-roads, the 
feeling on me that if these hills were 
real, then hereabouts there must 
yet be men who had known those 
days. Signposts pointed east to 
Grimsby, south to Barnetby, north 
to Elsham. I felt drawn by the 
Elsham road, but resolved to come 
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back to it alone. I turned north into 
the village, descending to the railway 
that had brought us to squadron life 
in the autumn of 1942 and had taken 
us away again. The war had come 
and the war had gone and there 
was little change there. We climbed 
the other side of the valley to a 
disused Saxon church, sunken in 
its graveyard, crudely buttressed 
by men a thousand years dead. 
I had once known it well. From its 
mounded earth it had been possible 
to see aircraft lift off the Elsham 
runways, three or four miles away. 
But now I could see nothing, could 
only hear the thin whistle of a train 
in the valley, the train we had caught, 
no doubt, when departing for leave 
in London. 

Before dark we reached Clee- 
thorpes. When dinner was served 
I sat again at the head of the table 
I had known then, the same gracious 
matriarch before me. I looked at 
my family with the same faint sur- 
prise that had come to me in the 
wolds two hours before. 

“Tomorrow,” I said, “I must 
go to Elsham.” 

The afternoon was bleak and wet, 
a day of winter rather than summer. 
Alone on the Brigg road I passed 
the gaunt ribs of Kirmington aero- 
drome, which had once been our 
satellite. Ahead rose the highest 
part of the wolds where we had 
lived. 

I had always vowed that if I 
returned to England, I would walk 
from Barnetby to Elsham as we had 
done before. Clearly I would have 
to break my vow. The rain was 


steady, my time limited, and the 
way was incredibly long. As I 
drove the three miles to the aero- 
drome, I marvelled that often I had 
walked this way to Barnetby and 
back again and then had flown all 
night. Invariably, it seemed, the 
weather had been cold, or rain had 
blown from the North Sea. The 
trees, the hedges, the fields were 
miraculously unchanged; I saw a 
misshapen oak whose arms I had 
often watched against searchlight 
beams, a symbol, I had thought then, 
of the two lives we were living 
simultaneously. 

I turned left to the top of the wolds 
and came soon to two brick pillars 
from which the cement was peeling. 
Here, in 1942, had been our gate. 
Close by, the guardhouse and the 
sick-quarters were in ruins, heaps 
of rubble overgrown with nettles. 
I kept my eyes turned away still 
from the aerodrome and the main 
group of buildings, fearing that all 
sign of them would be gone. But 
when I looked, I saw that the main 
hangar, the watch-office and the 
water-tower were there still, squat 
under the rainy sky. Nearer, the 
dispersal points were empty and 
the runways were infested with 
weeds, 

I remembered leaving that distant 
mess one April day in 1943. We 
had been sitting together as a crew 
for the last time, our tour over. 
Our jubilation had drained away, 
for it seemed incredible that we 
who had lived so closely should now 
go our separate ways. I remember 
nothing of our conversation, but I 
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recall that we were eating bacon and 
eggs, not by right, but as a last 
favour to an emeritus crew. Bacon 
and eggs were the privilege of the 
men about us. In their white 
sweaters and their flying-boots they 
dwelt in a realm far removed from 
our own. We looked on them with 
understanding and a degree of envy, 
but also with relief and not a little 
benevolent patronage. I left the 
mess first, for I had a train to catch 
in Barnetby. We exchanged the 
usual laconic remarks. Outside there 
was thick fog. The nearer Lan- 
casters waited, noses to air, but 
the runways and hangars were invis- 
ible. The roads of the camp were 
busy with cars and bicycles and men 
on foot, everyone preoccupied with 
the night’s operation. 

Now the road was empty. Most 
of the dispersed Nissen huts had 
gone, but I had the illusion again 
that in the intact buildings ahead 
there must yet be men, or at least 
a sign left for me. Near the adminis- 
tration block I parked the car. From 
fifty yards the mess still looked 
inhabited. I walked through the 
rain and went in at the open door, 
all at once anticipating the smell of 
beer and bacon and wet greatcoats, 
the sound of voices. But down the 
long room lay ploughs and harrows 
and bags of superphosphate. The 
windows were obscure with dust and 
cobwebs; the cheap lining of the 
ceiling hung in tatters. I stood very 
still. Somewhere hens were clucking 
and rain gurgled off the roof. There 
were no other sounds at all. Some- 
thing in the room eluded me; a 


deafness shut me from messages on 
the dusty air. I walked quickly 
into the rain, groping for under- 
standing of our silenced activity, the 
purpose of all the courage and 
devotion I had once seen. 

A cracked and puddled road led 
to the operations block, the bombing- 
trainer, the barber’s shop, the main 
stores and, finally, the flight office. 
By a piece of irony amusing and 
obscene, the long building was now 
a piggery. Dung was raked into 
piles where once we had held 
morning parade—as if the curses of 
vanished crews had been taken 
literally by some omnipotent being 
of deserted gremlins. The pigs 
were squealing in conference over 
the hideous dissolution. I walked 
slowly to the perimeter track. The 
wind came clean and free across the 
last earth touched by our wheels. 

I reached Jonah wet and cold. 
Rain was still falling steadily, but 
I stood for a long time, casting about 
again for some sign of all the com- 
radeship and courage that had en- 
nobled this tattered hill. But the 
woods and the earth were dumb and 
the rest was a skull, white in the rain. 
At the gate I felt an urge to write 
across the decaying columns ; ‘ Here 
was the home of 103 Squadron, 
R.A.F. Bomber Command, 194I- 
1945.” 

Under the edge of the aerodrome, 
at the head of a valley there, I came 
to Elsham village ; a solitary, semi- 
circular village deserted in the rain. 
Once it had had a priory, but, like 
the men of Elsham Wolds, the monks 
had gone and the priory had gone ; 
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only a well, it was said, remained. 
In the porch of the church I found 
the names of priors and vicars dating 
to 1220, and of churchwardens 
whose family names were repeated 
over the centuries. I went inside, 
and on the north wall climbed to 
a high gallery. I had never been 
in the church, but once—on the 
Sunday after El Alamein—we had 
heard its bells, an unaccustomed, 
joyful sound, rising from this valley. 
The war then had seemed almost 
over. 

Close under the roof I could hear 
rain overtaking the gutters. Except 
for a tin trunk and a chest of drawers 
the gallery was empty, but with a 
start I noticed the bust of a bearded 
man regarding me fixedly from the 
shadows. I retreated before his gaze, 
down to the nave and out of the 
door. On the list of churchwardens 
in the porch the name ‘ Holmes’ 
was several times repeated, once in 
1604, as ‘ Houlmes.’ This had been 
the name of our mid-upper gunner, 
a native of these parts and one of 
the finest poachers on this part of 
the wolds. His escapades, and the 
meals he had provided for the crew, 
and the verve with which he had 
lived had endeared him to all of us. 
In 1944 he had been killed with 
another crew. 

At Cleethorpes a letter was waiting 
for me from Nottingham: ‘ You 
must come and stay here right away. 
Don’t waste money on hotels. Hilda 
and I will move in with relations 
and you can have our place.’ 

“ We can’t take someone’s house ! ” 
said Nell. 

M 


“ This is not ‘ someone’s’ house,” 
I replied ; “ it’s Arthur’s house.” 

* You haven’t seen him for years.” 

I had last seen him in the mess at 
Elsham Wolds, on the day I had 
walked through fog to Barnetby. 
He had been our rear gunner, a 
diminutive brown-eyed man with 
a character out of all proportion to 
his size. 

I said to Nell, “ We'll go.” 

When we reached Nottingham, 
rain was descending still from a 
smoky sky. We passed out of the 
city and began looking for Hyson 
Green. 

Sue said bewilderedly, “ Why do 
they call it ‘ green’ when everything 
is black ?” 

I suppose that many years ago 
it really had been green; that the 
opening of coal-mines had led to 
its dismal appearance. I explained 
that Arthur drove a locomotive in 
a mine and that he probably lived 
in one of the blackest parts. But 
wherever he lived, I said, we would 
find kindness. Sky and street and 
everything between had become drear 
and black and choking to the spirit. 
Between two terraces of houses a 
short man with hair brushed straight 
back was waving me in as if I were 
taxying an aircraft. I drew up 
beside one of the cells in the long, 
dark row. The man signed to cut 
switches. 

In the silence he said complain- 
ingly, “‘Doesn’t look as if your 
navigation’s any better. We expected . 
you an hour ago.” 

‘6th Fune—Hilda and Arthur 
have gone away, leaving us at home 
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in Hyson Green. Within, all is 
cosy; polished brass reflects a coal 
fire; the armchairs are deep; the 
rain sometimes enters our alley 
and beats on the small window. In 
one of the two bedrooms upstairs 
the girls are now asleep. Perhaps, 
after all, man needs little room: 
enough to eat, enough to sleep, 
enough to warm himself by his fire. 
Clearly this was the idea a hundred 
years ago. Sitting warm and relaxed 
I am almost tempted to accept it; 
but then I sometimes hear a baby 
cry two feet away through the wall 
behind me, and the up-raised voice 
of an angry parent. And a moment 
ago an alarum-clock sounded through 
the other wall, evidently to wake 
some miner for the night-shift. The 
house is nine feet wide. This room 
opens into the kitchen, which, in 
effect, is bathroom, too, for here 
one must bath at the sink. From 
back door to front is twenty-four feet. 
Outside each door is a thoroughfare, 
so that to reach the privy at the back 
one must run the gauntlet of anyone 
who passes by. The thoroughfares 
are paved with black brick, or brick 
that has turned black under a hundred 
years of sooty precipitation. During 
a lull in the rain, Jan and Sue played 
with some of the neighbouring 
children, their Australian skirts and 
sweaters incongruously bright against 
brick and sky. As they skipped they 
chanted words I have heard them 
chant at home, “‘ Home, low, doll-y, 
pepper!” At these words, I saw 
our orchard again stretching to the 
paddocks and the far hills.’ 

At eleven we ascended a stairway 


concealed in the wall to a bedroom 
that smelt of lavender. On the 
dressing-table was a photo of the 
gunner I had known at Elsham, in 
the days when we had listened 
nightly for his words, “ Fighter 
coming in! Prepare to turn to 
port!” 

Next day Arthur confronted me, 
“You mustn’t move till tomorrow 
—and you won’t feel like moving 
then, because this afternoon Briggy’s 
coming up from Leicester.” 

A plump, middle-aged Briggy, 
who would now only have fitted 
with difficulty into the wireless- 
operator’s seat of our Lancaster, 
presented himself next day and 
gripped my hand without a word. 
Afterwards we talked of men and 
places, especially of a pilot in Western 
Australia. 

We left Nottingham behind 
schedule, Nell driving. Rain was 
falling again on slate roofs. It fell 
intermittently all the way to Goole, 
but there a violent storm occurred. 
The river turned orange, throwing 
into strange silhouette a group of 
moored ships; the wind ceased, 
then the rain came, blinding us 
so that we had to stop. The storm 
passed quickly seawards, opening 
clear skies. While clouds blackened 
the east, the sun shone at a low 
angle through wet hedges on either 
side of our road and vapour rose from 
the fields. 

In the twilight we passed a sailor 
walking towards York. Recalling the 
ease with which men in uniform had 
hitch-hiked in war-time, I assumed 
that he would soon be picked up. 
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But not long after, he overtook us, 
still on foot; for we had run out of 
petrol in the village of Wistow, 
had been pushed the last half-mile, 
in fact, by six lusty cyclists. The 
sailor disappeared ahead of us, 
walking determinedly. When next 
we overtook him I stopped and asked 
how far he was going. 

“ Home to York,” he said. 

It was now ten o’clock and the 
light was fading. “If you don’t 
mind taking one of the children on 
your knee, we can give you a ride,” 
I said. 

He accepted our offer and got into 
the back seat. With a deal of giggling 
Sue sat gingerly on to his knee. 
Jonah sagged nearer the road, some- 
times groaning as he fought his way. 
The sailor was at first uncommuni- 
cative, but as the journey progressed 
we found that he had already walked 
fifteen miles without offer of a ride. 

At this I expressed astonishment. 
He laughed shortly. “ That’s Eng- 
land.” 

“ Not as I remember it,” I said. 

“You were with the Air Force 
during the war?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

Forgetting his lack of a ride he 
said, “ I had a brother on 617 Squad- 
ron—was killed with them, in fact.” 

“The Dam Busters.” 

“ Matter of fact, he was on the 
Dams job,” said the sailor. 

We were coming now into York. 
By the time I had let the family out 
at our lodgings it was eleven o’clock. 
I ran the sailor farther on, but on the 
return journey I lost myself among 
roundabouts, bridges and one-way 


streets that sprang from misty dark- 
ness. I arrived back at midnight. 
The children were asleep, worn out 
after so long a day. Nell said 
restrainedly, “‘ If you intend staying 
out I do wish you would tell me!” 

She went then to the bedroom she 
was sharing with the children on 
the second floor and I went to mine 
on the ground floor. On my pillow 
was a note: ‘ Happy Anniversary.’ 

I realised we had been married 
thirteen years. 

We had planned to reach Edin- 
burgh by nightfall next day, but 
by mid-afternoon we were no farther 
on our journey than Durham. It 
was Whit-Sunday and many cars 
were parked about the cathedral. 
We put Jonah among them, an 
elderly, shabby being, while we went 
in at the north door. But of Durham 
Cathedral I cannot write, I can 
only say with Belloc on the height 
of Weissenstein that ‘this kind 
of description is useless, and that 
it is better to address prayers to such 
things than to attempt to interpret 
them for others.’ When we went 
out into the cloisters and heard 
sightseers clattering on sandal-worn 
stone, I said rashly, “I would like 
to give the cathedrals back to the 
monks who made them.” 

Jan looked at me seriously, “‘ Who 
were the monks and why did they 
leave ?” 

I was beginning an involved 
explanation when we emerged from 
the south door. Sue, who had run 
ahead, came back to us quickly. 

** We have a flat tyre! ” 

When we reached Jonah he 
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regarded us apologetically. I opened 
the boot, and removed quantities 
of clothing to reach the jack and 
the spare tyre. But I found that 
the jack-handle had at some stage 
fallen through a rust hole, leaving 
the jack useless. 

With our belongings indecent on 
the lawn, I made several attempts 
to improvise. None of them proved 
successful, and I glanced about in 
the hope that a jack might be offered 
by one of the drivers standing 
nearby. But the English repugnance 
for intrusion defeated me. Although 
it was comforting to have no one 
stare at us in our predicament, no 
one so much as glanced our way. 
Rain began to fall. I descended over 
the Wear in search of a garage, but 
garages were closed. The R.A.C. 
patrol was some miles away and the 
police could offer neither jack nor 
anything I could use as a handle. I 
returned to Jonah and steeled myself 
to ask help of the surrounding 
motorists. Most of them possessed 
new cars with automatic jacks, but 
the owner of a contemporary of 
Jonah’s had what we needed. When 
the task was over and I had thanked 
him, he delivered a homily on the 
foolishness of travelling without an 
adequate tool-kit. Chastened, I 
drove away through rain to the 
blackened walls and roofs of Gates- 
head. 

It was almost seven o’clock when 
we turned west along the road 
which parallels Hadrian’s Wall and 
is called locally ‘ the Military.’ The 
weather had cleared, but prospects 
of accommodation seemed remote, 


for villages were few and the Whitsun 
traffic was without end. But the 
beauty of hill and wood and stone 
fence lulled me to forgetfulness. 
In our valley there was gentle 
intimacy: the small hills, which 
were never far off on either hand, 
concentrated our gaze on grass and 
stones and the sudden flight of birds, 

Nell said suddenly, “It’s twenty- 
past seven—we simply must get the 
children settled before eight.” 

The undulatory loveliness of turf 
and fence continued, but the Romans 
had gone and no one had replaced 
them; there were now no villages 
and few houses. Not until eight 
o’clock did we turn south and find 
Corbridge. A vendor of fish and 
chips claimed it as the site of the 
Roman main store. To add credence 
to the military claims of the place, 
a Squadron Leader provided us 
with accommodation. When we 
had eaten and the children had 
gone to bed, I talked with him 
of Roman cohorts and Hawker 
Hunters. We sat beside open glass 
doors looking out on his garden 
which fell steeply to the Tyne. 
Nearby the water passed under a 
narrow stone bridge. Its chatter 
was not yet of industrial things, but 
of rock and grass and high places. 

‘roth fune—Whitsun Holiday 
and all England was in the sun. 
Although the highways were crowded 
we twice lost ourselves in almost 
empty lanes as we searched for the 
Roman fort at Farmsteads. These 
lanes were closed between walls 
that dipped and rose so deliciously 
that I was prepared to remain lost 
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all day. But at length we found 
Hadrian’s Wall lining the crests of 
a grassland sea. We sailed Doreen 
in her push-cart over waves of 
grass to the place where eighteen 
hundred years ago sentries gazed 
north through half-closed eyes and 
dreamed of home, as we dreamed 
now of them. 

‘Once on the Jedburgh road we 
cast about for a place to eat our 
lunch. Beside the highway, hundreds 
of day tourists sat in deck-chairs, 
side by side, their feet almost on the 
bitumen. After the packed terraces 
of Nottingham and Gateshead and 
a dozen other towns, I had expected 
that people would attempt to escape 
from the proximity of others, but 
close together they sat; mot pre- 
suming to speak to each other, 
certainly, but as close as any week-day 
forced them. The loveliest lanes 
lay empty. We entered one and, 
using a stile as our table, and hanging 
Doreen in her car seat on the fence, 
we ate our meal. About us were 
small woods, but beyond this point 
the country became higher and 
wilder, the woods fewer, until, 
above us in the west, rose the austere 
Cheviots. At last, on topping a 
hill, we saw a large sign which 
cried, ScoTLAND! Ahead lay a 
rich panorama of fields and woods. 
Large numbers of people surveyed 
this scene from the roadside, as if 
in serious contemplation of a foreign 
land. We descended with streams 
into the Lowlands, through thick 
woods and banks of rhododendrons. 

On the outskirts of Edinburgh we 
found accommodation in a basement 


room. Nevertheless, our crescent 
was unco’ respectable. The tall, 
narrow fronts of every building were 
of precisely the same solemn mein. 
All agreed, as they looked on us with 
long faces, that we were indeed an 
improperly attired lot. For all that, 
I was glad to return—and a little 
relieved to be among people who 
warmed quickly to the stranger. 

It was eleven o’clock before the 
sky darkened above clustered 
chimney-pots, and almost twelve 
before I could no longer see my 
four wives asleep about the room. 
I lay awake, occupying myself pain- 
fully with arithmetic. Repeatedly 
I divided our twenty-six remaining 
pounds by the ten days left until we 
sailed. The three hundred Canadian 
dollars were yet untouched and I 
had had an offer of ninety pounds 
for Jonah if I could deliver him 
intact to Bristol. The ninety pounds 
I had earmarked for train fares from 
Montreal to Winnipeg and expenses 
aboard the Empress of England. 
The three hundred dollars I still 
hoped to save for Canada. 

My tossings woke Nell. I mur- 
mured, “If ever I get back to my 
office rut, Pll have no desire to 
leave it.” 

She answered consolingly, “ If 
you’re worrying about money, please 
use some of our travellers cheques.” 

I said, “ After thirteen years of 
marriage, I can hardly take you 
home with less than three hundred 
dollars ! ” 

“ Goodness, we'll be shown lots 
of hospitality ! ” 

I thought of this awhile. “ Och!” 
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I whispered; “wha’s your pride, 
wuman ! ” 

But she was asleep. As I lay 
dozing I recalled a lone journey of 
twenty-five years past, a walk from 
Melbourne to the far west of Victoria. 
It was in the time of the depression 
and, at eighteen, my city job was 
lost to me. I had been asked by 
remotely-connected relations to come 
to their property for the shearing ; 
perhaps to remain over Christmas for 
the harvesting. One evening I came 
at length into the gently folded hills 
about their homestead and walked 
up their gravelled drive. And there, 
so it happened, I stayed for eight 
shearings and eight harvestings, and 
left only for Canada and Elsham 
Wolds. 

The past generation of this family 
had come to Australia from Banff- 
shire and in Banffshire the Scottish 
branch still lived. During the war 
I had stayed with them and now, 
in Edinburgh, a message had come 
from them: ‘ The beds are turned 
down for you at Tarryblake.’ 

I woke Nell again, “I think we 
should go right through to Tarry- 
blake tomorrow—by Braemar its 
two hundred and two miles.” 

** My gracious, what time is it ?” 

“Two o’clock,” I confessed. 

“Take an aspirin and go to 
sleep!” 

We had been warned repeatedly of 
the Devil’s Elbow at the head of 
Glen Shee. In the brown, bare 
country below it we stopped at a 
stream and replenished Jonah, while 
long-wooled sheep gathered about 
us to share our lunch. Hardly a 


sign of man could be seen, nor 
could I imagine the country as fit 
for more than feuds and the hunting 
of deer. 
‘ Here the crow starves, here the patient 
stag 
Breeds for the rifle.’ 

Jonah treated the Devil’s Elbow 
disdainfully, but half-way round the 
children called me to stop. A herd 
of red deer were grouped against 
the sky, looking our way. In an 
instant they had broken and the hill 
hid them. 

We ate dinner that evening in 
Aberdeen with a friend so rare that 
not until nine o’clock did I remember 
the fifty miles that lay before us to 
the waiting beds. Even then, I 
talked on with her, continuing con- 
versations interrupted fourteen years 
before at Tarryblake, which then had 
been her home. At ten o’clock I 
gathered my tired wives and set 
out into the north-west. 

Twilight continued for many miles, 
the sunset hanging before us, chang- 
ing slowly. Nell read Australian 
mail aloud to me by its light ; Doreen 
slept; Jan and Sue listened to news 
of places they knew. And still the 
sun charged all the western sky. 
This, said Nell, was a prairie sunset 
of her childhood. For my part the 
sparsely populated hills could well 
have been the grasslands that lay 
about Burnside, our Australian home- 
stead. I could, I thought, be 
returning home after a day in our 
nearest town, climbing twenty miles 
into the hills. And the family name 
honoured in the towns there, was 
honoured in the towns here. 
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On our twilight journey only the 
villages jarred: dour, drear places, 
they fled into the night behind us. 
We conjectured over the English 
and the Scottish temperament as it 
was revealed in villages, until Nell 
fell asleep and Sue fell asleep and 
only Jan leaned from the back seat 
at my shoulder. 

“T can hardly believe it’s eleven 
o'clock,” she whispered. 

At midnight, as we turned into the 
drive, I felt again that I had come to 
Burnside. The wide expanse of 
lawn was visible in strange, grey 
light. Birds were awake still in the 
lime-trees. Ahead, lights were on 
in the tall house and in a moment 
rich voices welcomed us. A fire was 
on the hearth; tea was on the hob; 
hot-water bottles were in our beds. 
I knew then that I was home; that 
in the morning I would hear sheep 
on the hills and the carolling of 
magpies ; that I would hear Percy 
the rabbiter speaking to his dogs 
in their kennels under the gums. 

“13th Fune.—Before me is a large 
window, so carefully polished that 
it scarcely seemed there at all. It 
looks on to descending lawns, which 
merge into the surrounding fields 
and woods without interruption of 
a fence. Out there Jan and Sue are 
running barefooted in the sunshine, 
chasing each other among the trees. 
Doreen is staggering after them, 
changing direction constantly in futile 
efforts to catch them. Beyond the 
lawns lies the valley of the Isla, a 
pasture land sparsely dotted with 
homesteads. Beyond the Isla rise 
remote hills. Although the day is 


warm and cloudless, a fire burns on 
the hearth behind me. It is more 
than a fire to warm the body, it is 
a fire of hospitality, the hospitality 
I knew when I arrived at Burnside 
in my nineteenth year. The room 
is lined with books, good books, well 
worn. And then there is this desk 
which begs one sit and write and 
look out to the hills. The room 
is very still, so still that I can hear 
the minute sounds of this low fire. 
Peace and permanence and isolation 
and a tradition of kindness are in 
the air, just as they were in that 
other home twelve thousand miles 
away. 

‘One enters the house through a 
hall which links life on the hills 
with life beside the fire. Two 
stags’ heads preside over it and a 
large barometer hangs there, assuring 
us just now of fine weather. Coats 
and caps and walking-sticks tell 
of drenching rain and tired bodies 
and the smell of wet heather. I 
recall similar things of Burnside: 
oilskins wet still from the day’s 
ride to the paddocks of Knapdale ; 
the barometer inside the door; 
the smell of dinner cooking; the 
sight of a fire on the hearth. But 
above all I recall this peculiarly 
Scottish atmosphere, this feeling 
that doors are never closed to the 
stranger; that the stranger has 
certain rights of hospitality which 
should be deferred to; that the 
family name is something greater 
than its passing heirs.’ 

Sue came to me from the garden, 
her nose beaded with perspiration. 
“Do you think—” she began hesi- 
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tantly, “do you think we could 
stay here till we sail?” 

“It would be nice to stay for 
weeks and weeks, but——” 

“Always when you say ‘ but,’ 
it’s something I don’t like.” 

“but we sail in a week; in 
fact, in five days I must leave you 
all in Liverpool while I sell Jonah 
in Bristol.” 

“ You’re not going to sell Jonah ! ” 

“Only to Tony. You remember 
Tony ?” 

Tony had been the youthful third 
mate of an English ship. He had 
had a prolonged stay with us after 
falling down the hold and breaking 
his leg. It would be all right, Sue 
supposed, to let him have Jonah— 
if he really looked after him. 

At noon next day we halted among 
the graves on Culloden Moor. As 
I related the story of that April day 
of 1746—with embellishments added 
by my mother’s people—I was struck 
by the response its memory evokes 
among Scots, even among those 
only distantly linked by ancestry 
with Scotland. The strange Celtic 
blood can suffer generations of 
dilution before it is lost. I recalled 
an uncle describing the ‘ Royal 
Butcher’s ’ slaughter of the thousand 
wounded as if this atrocity had 
occurred outside his Australian home. 
And yet, he had never seen Scotland 
in his life. His eyes glowed ven- 
geance as he quoted Burns : 

* Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 
A bluidy man I trow thou be; 


For monie a heart thou hast made sair, 
That ne’er did wrang to thine or thee.’ 


To these things I thrilled as a 


boy; I thrilled even now as I 
repeated them to two receptive girls, 
Belatedly I tried to condone for this 
Celtic emotionalism by remarking 
to Nell, “I'd sooner look to an 
Englishman for forgiveness than to 
a Scot.” But by now Jan and Sue 
were gathering wild-flowers to place 
for their grandmother on the Clan 
Cameron grave. 

We went on then to Inverness 
and drove down the Great Glen, 
aiming to reach Fort William for 
the night. I had walked once from 
Inverness to Fort William and at 
the end had climbed Ben Nevis. 
The return journey was disappoint- 
ingly inadequate. Time was at our 
heels, Doreen was cutting a tooth, 
the weather was aggravatingly hot 
for driving. Even as I drove, my 
mind turned for pleasure to our 
slow walk and the climb through a 
snow-storm at its end. But in the 
heat of actualities I came close to 
adding four women’s heads to the 
bloody collection in stone that stares 
over Loch Oich, those seven heads 
presented in vengeance to the chief- 
tain of Keppoch. 

We found accommodation with 
Mr Cameron of Glen Nevis in a 
house some distance above the Nevis 
River. I had previously visited the 
Glen on a day of rain and low cloud 
and obscured distances. The graves 
of the Glen Nevis Camerons, among 
their circle of oaks, had seemed then 
in a fitting place. But now the sun 
shone indecently and not a cloud 
passed overhead. 

I said to Mr Cameron, “ My 
grandfather came from this glen in 
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1850. When he built his home in 
Australia, he called it ‘Glen Nevis 
House.’ »” 

Mr Cameron looked at me sternly. 
“No doot, then, ye’ll gae t’ see your 
Chief befuir ye leave ? ” 

Doubting his seriousness, I smiled. 
“ My connection is rather remote.” 

He contracted his eyebrows, “I 
think ye shou’ gae, mon.” 

We ate a picnic tea beside the river, 
lingering there till ten o’clock. The 
water was translucent over multi- 
coloured pebbles which the children 
gathered by the pound with the 
intention of taking them to Australia 
for their grandmother. The air was 
warm but still. I said regretfully 
to Nell, “I wouldn’t really have 
left your heads at Loch Oich.” 
But she had fallen asleep on our 
tug. I penitently washed the dishes 
in the Nevis. 

When we returned to the house I 
talked again to Mr Cameron, leaning 
with him on his gate, gazing up the 
green flank of the ben. Cattle there 
were no larger than black pebbles, 
and the path looked no more than a 
sheep-track. I felt that Mr Cameron 
was disappointed in me. I knew 
nothing of the Gaelic; knew little 
more of my grandfather’s story, and 
at the end of our conversation, I 
made another ill-advised observation. 
I had remarked that on the morrow 
we planned to go by Glencoe to 
Loch Lomond. 

“Och,” he said, “‘ the Macdonalds 
’roon Glencoe will ne’er speak 
tae a Campbell.” 

“The massacre was a very long 
time ago,” I remarked. 

M2 


He looked at me fiercely, “ It was 
an awfu’ thing t’ dae!” 

He went away, shaking his head 
and muttering. I was reminded of 
‘auld Angus,’ a nonagenarian cousin 
who had preceded my grandfather to 
Australia. By my mother’s descrip- 
tion, he muttered long over his 
Gaelic grace if any one had displeased 
him, which was evidently fairly often. 

I crept up to bed. The children 
were already asleep. Beyond their 
window daylight was ebbing from 
the glen. Somewhere hereabouts 
old Angus had poached; had been 
warned, in fact, that no place in 
Scotland would be safe for him 
unless he got rid of his gun. And 
perhaps the Nevis was the stream 
into which my grandfather had 
precipitated his teacher by setting 
a plank bridge insecurely on the 
path to school. The circle of oaks 
with its flat, forgotten stones was 
now fittingly in shadow. 

In the morning we drove early 
along the shore of Loch Linnhe 
before a breeze had touched its 
surface. The water held a colour 
of steel from the hills with here and 
there the reflection of a white 
cottage, or of Highland cattle. We 
turned on to Loch Leven and drove 
aboard the Ballachulish ferry. It 
progressed to the other shore in 
a series of half-circles, whirled by 
the swift current. Soon after we 
had passed over, we entered the 
Glen of Weeping. Sunlight did 
little to dispel the narrow gloom 
and emptiness, emptiness suggesting: 
that since the massacre human life 
had ceased to exist on that defiled 
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soil. We climbed about the lower 
reaches for a time until a sudden 
shrill whistling caused us to throw 
up our heads as if another signal 
had been given. But on rounding 
a rock we came upon an elderly 
couple with a whistling kettle on 
a primus stove. 

As we journeyed across the billow- 
ing wastes of Rannoch, Nell tried 
to convince me that resentment 
of whistling kettles and deck-chairs 
beside highways was nothing but 
selfishness in so crowded an island. 
I conceded that we were no better 
than the multitudes; but later, 
when we met, the population of 
Glasgow peopling the banks of 
Loch Lomond, I fancy that Nell, 
too, longed for ‘scenes where man 
had never trod.’ 

At half-past six we drew up in 
Dalry with the intention of locating 
a friend there. Failing to find him, 
we walked for a time about the 
streets, speculating again on the 
dolorous aspect of Scottish villages. 
A sabbatic emptiness lay over the 
town till the church bell began a 
peremptory double ring. At once 
the drear houses opened and a stream 
of well-dressed people added momen- 
tary animation to the streets. The 
bell continued its double clang, a 
joyless summons that sent us has- 
tening from the hot streets into the 
countryside. 

At Dunure, with Arran on one 
horizon and Ailsa Craig on the 
other, we spent the night in a home 
hung above the sea. Jan and Sue 
slept in a converted railway-carriage 
in the backyard ; Doreen we wrapped 


in a sheet within an eiderdown 
within our rug, all of which lay on 
the floor beside our bed. 

‘17th Fune—We are in a wood 
south of Dumfries eating a late picnic 
lunch. Doreen is hanging on Jonah’s 
door in her car seat; the rest of us 
are on a rug spread in the shade at 
her feet. An hour ago we crept 
among seven-foot tombstones in 
St Giles Churchyard, red sandstone 
slabs partially blackened by the years, 
the tallest at the heads of successful 
merchants. And in that unlikely 
company we found Burns’s grandiose 
mausoleum. How much better a 
grave in some quiet glen! His 
Dumfries home in its mean street 
only echoes the mood of those last 
sad days. 

‘ This afternoon we aim to reach 
the Lake District and tomorrow the 
village of Delph, near Oldham. 
There I shall leave the family for 
two days while I go on to sell Jonah. 
Of our thirty-seven pounds we still 
have eleven pounds remaining. Our 
three hundred Canadian dollars are 
intact, but throughout this journey 
our friends have unwittingly saved 
them for us.’ 

Late next day we emerged from a 
tunnel of trees above Derwentwater 
and came into Borrowdale. As this 
was to be our last night alone in 
England, we cast about for habitation 
we would long remember. Where 
the water ended we found a notice 
on a stone wall which said quietly, 
‘Field Accommodation.’ I found 
two sisters in a white stone cottage, 
sitting in a kitchen with a flagged 
floor and a low ceiling. They took 
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me to the bedrooms by an open, 
stone stairway which we reached 
through a wooden door. This door 
was opened by the insertion of a 
finger through a worn hole and the 
lifting of an equally worn latch. 
There was no electric light and, in 
the bedrooms, no running-water. 
The floor of one bedroom sagged at 
the centre and the doors of both were 
much too low to admit me without 
stooping. On a wall of one bedroom 
hung a needlework picture, worked 
in 1887 by a girl whose name I have 
forgotten, and, on another wall, a 
picture of lugubrious Highland cattle. 
The windows began a few inches 
above the floor and ended below the 
level of my chin. Although con- 
cerned that the sagging floor might 
not bear the weight of our luggage, 
we took the place immediately. 

We ate our evening meal by 
Derwentwater, shut in by wood 
and fell. The girls decided to go 
fishing, using Doreen’s food-strainer 
as a net. Standing in silhouette, 
against the water, they called de- 
scriptions to us: ‘ fat kinds of fish,’ 
and even ‘ herds of fish.’ Presently 
there was a shout that echoed all 
about us, “ We've caught one!” 
They hurried to us as quickly as 
bare feet on stones would allow, and 
there in their net a gasping minnow 
lay. First they decided to eat him, 
then, ashamed of their barbarity, 
they planned to keep him forever ; 
but in the end they placed him in 
Derwentwater and, much bewildered, 
he set off home. 

By ten my wives were all in bed. 
I sat alone at an outside table, 


writing in the twilight. The sun 
had gone, but the sky was deep, 
unclouded blue. The valley about 
the house was green and gentle, 
hemmed by wooded hills. In this 
soundless air I heard a man yodel 
somewhere not far off. His voice 
echoed repeatedly, whereupon he 
laughed, then began a whole series 
of yodelling calls that ran across the 
face of the hills and diminished on 
the water. Silence returned, deeper 
than before. I sat very still, scarcely 
breathing. Time moved slowly, 
perhaps stopped. Gradually I be- 
came aware that the light had almost 
gone. I went quietly to our room 
feeling my way up the stone stairs. 
A wan residue of light was in the 
rooms and a smell of extinguished 
candles. I tucked in the blankets of 
four sleeping wives. 

Driving alone I found my way 
slowly out of Manchester. I aimed at 
spending the night in Cardiff with 
Doug Richards, our flight engineer 
of Elsham days, then to deliver 
Jonah in Bristol next morning and 
to catch a noon train back to Oldham. 
In my pocket I had three pounds. 
The remaining four pounds I had 
left with Nell. 

On the road to Hereford, I stopped 
only twice: once under Wenlock 
Edge to give three soldiers a ride ; 
once at Bromfield to rest awhile. 
The soldiers were on a map-reading 
exercise. I asked if they were 
* Shropshire lads,’ but they scarcely 
raised their eyes from their maps 
and scarcely spoke a word. In the 
end they leaped from the car; 
grasped their rucksacks from the 








roof and were gone. Bromfield 
I felt a fitting place in which to say 
farewell. Jonah was silenced; my 
concern with straitened finances was 
almost done. So for a time I stood 
and looked at the church tower 
across the river, at the stately line 
of poplars, at black-and-white cows 
on the grass by the water. The 
water was brown and _ garrulous, 
the grass very green. For a little 
while I savoured England through 
this one village. I realised then that 
more than any other land’s, England’s 
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villages are compassionate, are at 
peace with themselves. 

On the morrow Tony took delivery 
of Jonah in Bristol. Unexpectedly 
Doug took two days off from his 
office and performed the final kind- 
ness of running me back through 
the Peak District to Delph, and all 
of us from Delph to the docks of 
Liverpool. Then for the second 
time in fifteen years he shrank 
from my life. Liverpool receded 
into its smoke and England became 
a place in our memories. 
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CELLULOID TIGER 


BY JAMES HANNAY 


WHEN I walked into the Americans’ 
camp, the sight of two Land-Rovers, 
marked in large letters, ‘ SOLIHULL 
ENGLAND — HoTEL ROYAL KHAT- 
MANDU’, should have warned me 
that I was stepping through the 
looking-glass. 

A Malayan came forward to greet 
me with a welcoming grin and a 
firm hand-shake. He listened to 
what I had to say, then called across 
to a small group of Americans who 
were poring over a map on the 
bonnet of one of the cars— 

“ Mr Van Dyke. Will you come 
over here a moment? There’s a 
fellow here got news for you.” 

A lithe, grey-haired, middle-aged 
man with brilliant blue eyes came 
across. 

“We are in a bit of trouble and 
think perhaps you could help us,” 
I said. 

“Td sure be glad to if I can. 
Sit down. Have some coffee and 
tell us about it.” 

I had hardly started before he 
stopped me. “The others must 
hear about this,” he said, and called 
them over. 

* Go on,” said Van Dyke. “ Tell 
us the whole story.” 

So I did. I told them that for 
months a man-eating tiger had been 
killing in this area. That he had 


started in February of last year and 
had still not been shot. 

* How many men has he killed ?” 
I was asked. 

I told them about thirty, perhaps 
more. 

“Gee! That’s terrible,” said one. 

* It’s just terrific,” said another. 

“Go on; goon,” said Van Dyke, 
“What have you all been doing 
about it?” 

I told them how the manager of 
the estate most afflicted by the man- 
eater had to patrol the jungle edge 
to maintain the morale of his workers 
when they were in the fields; how 
every effort to sit over a human kill 
had proved useless, since the brute 
only left the head and hands un- 
touched and had never returned to 
finish these gruesome remains. I 
told them how we had asked for the 
help of a professional shikari, Captain 
Jack Girsham, but that he had had 
no luck so far. He had shot one 
tiger only a few days before, but it 
had proved not to be the man-eater 
we were after. 

Van Dyke said, “ Tell us some 
more about this fellow Girsham. 
Who is he? How does he go about 
getting the tiger ?” 

I told them how we had tied up 
cattle in the hopes the man-eater 
might make a kill, how Jack Girsham 
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had spent days patrolling, how he 
had taken an axe to cut firewood 
to try to attract the man-eater to 
himself as a human bait. 

“That sounds just like the man 
we’re looking for,” said Van Dyke. 
“But go on. What’s happening 
now ?” 

“Now,” I said, “ what’s happen- 
ing is that we are handicapped for 
lack of elephants. If we could 
only get hold of one it would be 
a help. They are all away catching 
wild elephants or putting pomp 
and ceremony into the Congress 
Party meeting at Gauhati. That’s 
why I’m here. I heard there were 
Americans on a shooting-trip and 
that you might be able to help 
us with the loan of one of your 
elephants.” 

“ This is just fantastic,” said Van 
Dyke. “ Quite fantastic! You’ve 
got us all wrong, but sure we'll do 
everything we can to help. We’re 
not here to shoot animals with guns, 
only cameras. We've a T.V. film 
unit on location from New York and 
we plan to make a film in Lowell 
Thomas’s series of ‘High Adven- 
ture’ and this episode is called 
Man-eater. You’ve walked and 
talked yourself right into the script. 
You certainly have. All we ask is 
that you tell your story all over 
again in front of our camera when 
Mr Lowell Thomas arrives tomorrow, 
and we'll give you all the help we 
can. We've twenty-four elephants 
and one hundred and fifty spearmen 
with nets. I reckon we can get your 
tiger with them all right.” 

Another American said, “ Say, 


you’re the first bit of luck we’ve 
had since we started out on this 
trip, I reckon. In this script we’ve 
just written that a team of camera- 
men arrive in Assam from the States 
and some local guy comes up and 
says that he’s got man-eater trouble 
and what can we do about it. He 
tells about some other fellow who’s 
been doing all he can but the jungle’s 
just too tough... just like the 
captain you’ve been telling us about. 
Then we say let’s get all the villagers 
with nets and spears and we'll drive 
the tiger into the nets with these 
elephants of ours, and so on. It’s 
just coming real. That’s all. It’s 
really happening.” 

Van Dyke said, “ Well, let’s get 
to know each other,” and he intro- 
duced me to his team. 

There was Van Dyke himself, the 
producer, a man of considerable 
charm and infinite patience. Bob 
Young, the cameraman, who had 
spent three years in the Bahamas 
taking pictures of underwater life. 
He was a lover of animals and had 
a confidence in dealing with them 
which showed complete fearlessness. 
We were later to see him patiently 
quietening two small, furious leopard 
cubs till contentedly they lapped 
milk from his fingers. 

There was Peter Throgmorton, 
free-lance journalist and still camera- 
man. He had spent a year among 
the tribesmen of North Africa before 
coming on this assignment. He and 
I were later to grow old together 
up a tree. And there were Boris 
Lisanovitch and his charming wife, 
who had driven their Land-Rover 
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from England to their hotel in 
Khatmandu. 

They were, indeed, a bright shoal 
of fish to swim into our very dull 
backwater. 

Van Dyke said, “ Come on, let’s 

go.” 
We stopped for a quick lunch at 
my bungalow and so on to the 
neighbouring estate where the man- 
eater was known to be. 

The manager was in his office. 


“John, I’ve brought reinforce- 
ments,” I said, and told him of our 
plans. 


John, a stolid Scot, was not im- 
pressed. 

“Just not possible,” 
verdict. 

Jack Girsham arrived. He, too, 
seemed sceptical. My hopes sank, 
but our American friends were not 
to be put off so lightly. 

“Well, let’s have a look at this 
jungle anyway, now we're here,” 
they said. 

In Jeeps and Land-Rovers we 
passed down the estate roads through 
the fields of tea to the jungle edge. 
Here, by the side of a nursery of 
young tea seedling, we stopped. 

John said, “‘ One of my labourers 
was killed here a few days ago. We 
found his remains in the jungle over 
there.” 

As we piled out of the car, Jack 
Girsham, John and I loaded our 
rifles. One of the Americans said 
in an awed voice, “ Gee! this isn’t 
afilm. This is real.” 

We lined the jungle edge in 
silence. The tangled mass of fallen 
trees, eupatorium, thorned creepers 


was his 


and vines, cane, prickly undergrowth, 
the broken ground with mounds 
and small ravines made a depressing 
sight. 

Van Dyke said grimly, “ You sure 
have got yourselves a problem.” 

Boris, Girsham, Bob Young and 
John clawed and crawled their way 
into the jungle to see the exact spot 
where the head and hands of the boy 
had been found. They came out a 
depressed and disappointed party. 

Bob said, “ It’s just terrible.” 

It was the burly Boris who made 
the final decision, his Hawaiian shirt, 
linen trousers and sandals making 
him seem quite out of the picture. 
He was, in fact, a most knowledge- 
able man in jungle lore. He gave a 
thumbs-down sign. 

“Impossible,” he said. “ Quite 
impossible. You couldn’t have a 
drive through that jungle with three 
hundred elephants and a thousand 
spearmen.” 

The Americans were perhaps more 
depressed than the rest of us. They 
had so sincerely hoped to help us in 
our difficulties, had been so confident 
that they could do it that failure was 
all the more bitter. As painstaking 
craftsmen, too, they had hoped to 
record an honest-to-goodness killing 
of a real man-eating tiger to take 
home with them. 

Boris asked if there was any easier 
thatch jungle nearby into which we 
might perhaps be able to drive the 
tiger. We said we thought not, but 
arranged for Boris and John to fly 
over the jungle in a light aircraft 
next day to reconnoitre. This flight 
later only confirmed the difficulties 
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in our way, the density of the jungle, 
the numberless streams, its vastness. 

Van Dyke said, “ Gee, I’m sorry. 
Is there just anything at all we can 
do to help? We’ve a lot of guns 
and we'll all come along any time 
you say. I guess we can raise about 
a dozen of us who’ve done a little 
hunting of one sort or another.” 

In John’s bungalow a plan was 
prepared. We knew approximately 
how many men the tiger had killed. 
We knew the irregular intervals 
between the reported killings. It 
was apparent from this that he did 
not live on human flesh alone. 
He must also live on other meat, 
probably cattle. We thought that if 
we had a number of young buffaloes 
tied up at all likely spots along the 
jungle edge, with a shikari on a 
machan over each buffalo, there was 
a chance, just a chance, that one of 
us would be lucky. 

The date was arranged for a few 
days ahead, the names of all those 
likely to come from some miles 
around were selected and totalled 
twenty-five. Jack Girsham under- 
took the siting of the machans and 
procuring the cattle bait. The 
Americans promised us elephants 
to take us to and from our machans 
in the more inaccessible places. 

Mr Lowell Thomas arrived the 
day before the ‘Big Shoot.’ He 
was there to see us gather at John’s 
bungalow; a mixed crowd of planters, 
Indian shikaris, Americans, one or 
two visitors from Calcutta, twenty- 
five of us in all. 

At four o’clock we set out in jeeps 
or cars to our machans. Peter 


Throgmorton decided to come with 
me. His rifle was of too light a 
calibre for the job ahead. He rightly 
refused to risk wounding a tiger 
which might not be the man-eater 
and might possibly only add to our 
troubles. We climbed the bamboo 
ladder into our well-camouflaged 
machan. We placed pillows on its 
bamboo floor, put blankets con- 
veniently to hand, for it grows very 
cold at night; loaded our rifles, 
tested our torches and settled down 
for the long wait ahead. 

Now, sitting over a live bait by 
a jungle track waiting for a man- 
eating tiger to make a kill may sound 
a thrilling experience. In fact, 
discomfort is the main ingredient, 
a desire to sneeze, cough, fidget, 
scratch, and the eventual boredom 
when darkness descends also have 
their place. Shooting a tiger from 
a nice, safe machan is only exciting 
if things go wrong. I prefer it to be 
safe and successful, even if at the 
cost of dulness. 

As we sat watching the shadows 
slowly lengthen and the wind gently 
sway the trees, a deer teetered 
mincingly from the jungle, peered 
cautiously to right and left in the 
best tradition of the road-safety 
campaign, then gracefully bounded 
into the tea-bushes to graze. A 
brace of jungle fowl flapped fussily 
from the undergrowth and vol-planed 
into the bushes. Occasionally we 
saw slight movements in the jungle 
and our hopes soared. 

But when darkness fell, for there 
was no moon, time pulled on her 
leaden boots. We became stiff and 
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uncomfortable. We longed to move, 
to shift our weight. Cautiously, 
quietly we raised ourselves to resettle 
in another position. 

Time became relative. Four or 
five years had passed when Peter 
leant across to me to whisper “ This 
sure is a terrible way to kill an 
animal.” An gon or so later he 
again put his lips close to my ear. 
I heard him muttering bitterly, 
“ Tiger-hunting! The ambush or 
pole-squatting method.” 

Just as senility was approaching 
we saw the lights of the rescuing 
jeeps. We had failed, but the job 
was finished for the night. We stood 
up and stretched with relief. 

Peter said solemnly and with deep 
feeling, “‘ All I want is half-neat 
water and half-neat just anything 
else. I don’t mind what. I’m not 
fussy—just so long as there’s enough 
of it.” 

We found hot rum, stew and curry 
waiting to warm us at John’s bun- 
galow. Jeep and car-loads of shikaris 
kept arriving, but all with the same 
story of failure. Elephant, leopard, 
deer, pig, all had been seen—but 
not one tiger had come to take our 
bait. We left for our homes tired 
and disappointed. 

Next day we went to the American 
camp, thirty miles away, for the 
film-taking. Here we were shown 
a magazine ‘write-up’ of Lowell 
Thomas on T.V. It seems that 
the Great American Public regard 
him as ‘ folksey,’ ‘a regular fellow 
like that nice guy next door; why, 
if adventures can happen to him 
I reckon they can happen to just 


anyone, even me.’ Here I think 
the G.A.P. underestimate Mr Lowell 
Thomas. Adventures are for the 
adventurous, and to have a T.V. 
cameraman there at the right moment 
—well, that takes organising ability 
as well as luck. 

We found Lowell Thomas dressed 
in a maroon shirt, dazzling buttons, 
fawn trousers and his famous ten- 
gallon stetson hat, a rig-out which 
delighted the local planters, who 
were by this time referring to him 
affectionately as ‘ Tiger Tim.’ 

We were told what we had to do. 
John and I were to tell Lowell 
Thomas the story of the man-eater. 
Screens were raised, microphones 
tested, cables laid, cameras set up, 
lights checked. 

The big moment came. 

“O.K. for sound?” asked Van 
Dyke. 

** Give us a level. Sound O.K.” 

* Roll the camera.” 

** Camera rolling.” 

** Quiet everyone, please. Man- 
eater of High Adventure, scene seven, 
shot one,” said Van Dyke; then 
with a nonchalant wave of his hand 
gave us over to the Great American 
Public. 

“ We've been having a great deal 
of trouble with a man-eating tiger.” 
My voice bellowed forth with the 
resonance of a fog-horn. A startled 
yelp came from the sound-control 
tent. Van Dyke clapped his hands 
in front of the camera. 

“ Cut,” he said. “ Let’s just have 
the mike a little farther off and try 
again.” 

Mr Lowell Thomas said, “ With 
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a voice like that you could stand in 
for Nehru at one of his rowdier 
meetings.” 

Once again the same routine. 

“O.K. for sound.” “Roll the 
camera.” “Camera _ rolling.” 
“Quiet everyone, please. Man- 
eater of High Adventure, scene 
seven, shot two.” Again the non- 
chalant wave, again the fog-horn 
voice. 

They let it run. Mr Lowell 
Thomas said, “ We are no mighty 
hunters here,” as he put on his dark 
glasses. The cameraman waved his 
hand agitatedly. Van Dyke clapped 
and called out, “* Cut.” 

“Mr Thomas,” said the camera- 
man, “‘ you can’t wear those glasses. 
The reflection of this camera and 
me is just perfect.” 

Mr Thomas obediently removed 
his dark glasses and said mildly, 
“TI had meant to put them on to 
show how fierce the sun is.” 

“ Sure, sure,” said the cameraman. 
“That’s fine. You do just that, 
Mr Thomas, and I’ll wave to the 
folks back home.” 

“O.K. for sound?” “ Sound 
O.K.” “Roll the camera.” 
“‘ Camera rolling ” ; and so the day 
wore on, to the next scene. 

Mr Lowell Thomas and John, 
walking along the jungle edge by 
the tea-bushes, John explaining how 
at any moment the man-eating tiger 
might spring forth to devour his 
prey. At that moment a stir in the 
undergrowth, a figure is seen moving 
out from the jungle. Guess who! 
Surprise, surprise. No one but 
Jack Girsham, 


“Dr Livingstone, I presume.” 
said John brightly. 

* Cut,” said Van Dyke quietly. 
“ Let’s just run through that again.” 
He is a man of infinite patience. 

Next day came the hunt for the 
tiger. Buffalo as bait had been tied 
up in the thatch land adjoining the 
Americans’ camp. A kill had been 
made the day before. The nets 
were erected, spearmen in position, 
elephants ready for the beat. Freshly 
shaved, Mr Lowell Thomas came 
out from his tent, mounted by a 
step-ladder on to a small elephant 
(known as the Runabout), thence to 
a larger elephant and so to his 
howdah. A pause for reflection, 
then Mr Thomas removed his ten- 
gallon stetson hat to replace it with 
a bright-blue peaked cap bearing a 
shield emblazoned in letters of gold 
on a field of white: ‘Palm Beach 
Golf Championship 1957.’ 

In line ahead the elephants majesti- 
cally made their way towards the 
thatch and simul cotton-trees. It 
was an impressive sight and needed, 
one felt, a caption: ‘ Jungle-wards, 
elephant-borne, Lowell ‘ Tiger Tim’ 
Thomas, no Nimrod he,’ sprang 
cheerfully to the mind. 

The elephants moved forward, 
turned into line and wheeled through 
the jungle beating towards the nets 
and spearmen. There were ‘ stops’ 
in the trees, and paths were covered 
by strips of white cloth to keep the 
tiger within the necessary bounds. 
As we advanced, so our hopes 
diminished. No tiger appeared. 
We were left a line of elephants 
facing a line of nets and spearmen, 
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with only a cameraman between 
us photographing spearmen, nets, 
elephaats and, especially, Mr Lowell 
Thomas, who was having fun in his 
howdah. 

As we charged fearlessly forward, 
Mr Thomas enthusiastically leading 
us into the fray, the cameraman 
cried— 

“ Gee, that’s terrific, Mr Thomas, 
just terrific. All eyes will be on you 
—but next time just a little less 
activity, please.” 

It was fun, but there was no tiger 
to reward us. 

Next day the real man-eater struck 
again. Two labourers were cutting 
firewood by the jungle edge. The 
tiger crept up on them and sprang 
on to the back of one. The other, 
with very real heroism, fearlessly 
attacked the tiger with his axe, 
driving the brute away, back into 
the forest and saving his friend’s life. 
It was a deed of great courage. 

The injured man was taken to 
hospital. Jack Girsham and John, as 
soon as they heard of the attack, 
went into the jungle after the tiger 
on foot, for once again we had no 
elephants to help us. It was a 
hopeless task. They gave it up and 
came out from the jungle to find Mr 
Lowell Thomas, Van Dyke with 
cameraman and necessary impedi- 
menta, delighted with so realistic a 
touch of authenticity, taking a film 
right on the very spot where only 
half an hour ago the man-eater had 
been foiled of his prey. They had 
left their camp thirty miles away to 
take films of Jack Girsham in the 
authentic man-eater infested jungle. 


They had arrived to hear of the tiger’s 
attack. It was their lucky day. 


Although we did not again have 
the use of their elephants, that was 
by no means the end of American 
Aid. I had been testing the align- 
ment of my rifle with its torch in a 
long, dark godown and came blinking 
out into the sunlight to hear a 
pleasant, American, drawling voice 
say— 

“I hear you’ve got a problem.” 

“Roll the camera. Camera rolling. 
How do you do ?” I replied. 

But here was no member of the 
T.V. unit. He was, in fact, a 
missionary. He said, “ The Deputy 
Commissioner told me you’re having 
trouble with a man-eater. I thought 
I'd come along to see if I could 
help.” 

“That’s very good of you,” I 
said. “‘ We are having no success 
at all. Have you any new idea how 
we can tackle the problem ? ” 

“Oh, gee, sure,” said the Ameri- 
can, “ I’ve got a call.” 

I was impressed. “ You mean 
from on High ?” I asked. 

* Shucks, naw! This is a call 
you blow in. There’s just one thing 
I want to know. Is this man-eater 
of yours a tiger or a tigress ?” 

I said, “‘ We think it’s a tiger.” 

“ That’s fine, just fine. I make 
a call like a tigress in season.” 

I was shocked. “ Scarcely cricket, 
old boy, actually,” I said. “ Still, no 
doubt the end justifies the means.” 

“ Sure, sure, but there’s just one 
thing that’s worrying me.” 

** What’s that ? ” I asked. 
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“Do you reckon that a man-eating 
tiger’s instincts are otherwise natural 
and unimpaired ? ” he inquired. 

“Let us,” I said firmly, “ ask 
the captain.” 

** Sure,” said the American. 

Again we spent a night in the 
trees. Again we had no luck. 

By this time Lowell Thomas had 
left us. We were sorry, for only 
two days later the Americans killed 
their tiger. They drove it through 
the thatch, on elephants, towards 
the spearmen, drew the nets together 
behind the tiger, withdrew the 
elephants, leaving the tiger sur- 
rounded by nets and spearmen only. 
The tiger went into cover and 
refused to move. Stalemate. Boris 
and Bob Young drove into the thatch 
in their Land-Rover. They flushed 
the tiger which bounded out in a 
beautiful arc over the bonnet of the 
car. He raced to the nets, charged, 
was caught in the nets and speared. 
He staggered back. Again he made a 
bid for life and liberty. Again he 
was held and speared. Bleeding and 
groggy he crawled back into the 
thatch. 

Boris and Bob again drove up to 
the poor brute, who listlessly lifted 
his head, stared at them but would 
not move again. This was too much 
for Boris. He raised his rifle and 
gave the wretched animal the coup 
de grace. 

Next day we had decided that 
John and I should sit in a cage as 
man-eater bait on the jungle edge, 
with Jack Girsham in a tree above 
us to give us cover. 

When we arrived we found the 


Americans with Jack, whom they 
had been filming throughout the day. 

“On your way to Hollywood, 
are you Jack?” I said. 

Girsham, whose appearance is 
perhaps more rugged than Presley, 
said decisively, “‘ Not till I’ve seen 
my plastic surgeon.” 

John and I crawled into the cage, 
Jack climbed into his tree. My 
wife closed the gate. ‘“* Good-bye, 
cat’s meat! [ll be round to collect 
the scraps at half-past ten,” she said. 
We thought this unfeeling. 

The hours dragged by, but again 
we had no luck. 

We tried other methods. We 
drove along the jungle tracks at 
night. Jack Girsham patrolled the 
jungle edges at dawn and dusk, but 
only failure rewarded us. We were 
at last able to hire an elephant which 
raised our hopes of success. 

I had had made, of angle-iron and 
expanded metal, a cover to place 
over a hole in the ground under 
which to hide should the tiger kill 
again. At last a buffalo was killed. 
We did not believe that this was, 
in fact, the man-eater’s kill, but as 
all tigers were suspect we decided, 
once again, to try our luck. The 
hole was dug, the lid was placed in 
position, the jungle was put back, 
the hide was carefully camouflaged. 
My wife and I crawled inside. 

It was five in the afternoon. The 
jungle was alive still with birds, 
the screech of cicadas and the hum 
of insects. We sat quietly watching 
the jungle life. Two mongooses 
ran swiftly to the kill, peered round 
suspiciously, dug their heads into 
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their unsavoury meal, stood on their 
hind legs to grip more firmly the 
revolting scraps of flesh they tore 
from the buffalo’s back, then scam- 
pered wildly away. They had not 
seen us in our hide. We were well 
satisfied. A crow pheasant perched 
unsuspiciously three feet away from 
us, peering in all directions with 
his ruby-red eyes. A vulture flapped 
noisily into a tree, spread wide his 
wings to the evening breeze and 
posed as a German eagle. 

As the light started to fade we 
heard the voices of wood-cutters 
coming towards us. With typical 
phlegmatic fatalism they walked 
through the tiger-infested jungle, 
chattering cheerfully as they came. 
By our hide they sat down, resting 
their bundles on the ground. This 
was a deplorable situation. From a 
yard away, and below their feet, 
my wife loosed off a long, low 
mournful moan. Those wood-cutters 
certainly were in the pink of con- 
dition. They took off like Olympic 
sprinters, nor waited on the order 
of their going. Rapidly the patter 
of their feet died away in the distance, 
leaving the night to darkness, the 
frou-frou of the wind in the elephant- 
grass, the buzz of mosquitoes, my 
wife, me and the all-pervading 
stench of rapidly decaying buffalo. 

The hours dragged by. At last 
we heard from the road some 
hundred of yards away the expected 
signal of three toots on a car’s horn. 
Without first shining my torch on 
the kill I blew my whistle to give 
the all-clear and to call up the 
waiting elephant. From the kill 


we heard a large animal bound away 
into the jungle. The tiger had been 
within a few feet of us. Frustrated 
and furious at my own stupidity we 
crawled out of our hole, on to the 
elephant and so, disappointed, home 
again. 

The Americans were having more 
success with their cameras than we 
with our rifles. They needed more 
shots of the tiger in the jungle, 
they wanted a close-up of him charg- 
ing the nets. They flew down to 
Calcutta to hire a tiger from a circus. 
They built a stockade twenty feet 
high, leaving on one side a space 
of a few yards, across which they 
draped the net for the tiger to 
charge. Beside the net they had 
a plate-glass window through which 
to take close-ups of the infuriated 
beast. 

The cage arrived, the stage was 
set, the door was opened, the tiger 
stalked forth. Once again the King 
of Beasts strode freely through his 
jungle home. The terror of the 
forests was on the prowl. It looked 
more realistic when they removed his 
collar. 

They needed activity. An Ameri- 
can pressed his face against the 
plate - glass window, snarled and 
scowled. The cameraman stood 
expectantly at his side. The tiger 
adopted a policy of appeasement. 
He sidled forward, purred softly, 
stretched forward his head and 
licked the plate-glass window. The 
cameraman moaned softly, “ Aw, 
gee! Is everything screwy around 
here ?” he asked of his gods. 

They tried again. A goat was 
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driven into the stockade. Now the 
tiger knew what to do. He was used 
to this, twice nightly. He bounded 
forward, sprang lightly over the goat, 
sat down facing it and looked around 
for the customary applause. None 
came. His artistic pride was hurt. 
He crawled off to the shade of a 
tree. He sulked. Baffled, the 
Americans went back to their tents. 

Next day they tried again. Hens, 
squawking with wings flapping wildly, 
were thrown down from the stockade. 
The timid tiger took fright and 
scuttled through the undergrowth. 
The fowl bombardment continued 
until, at length, the tiger was induced 
to lollop gently after his prey. He 
grabbed a mouthful from the tail 
of a squalling victim. He wandered 
round disconcertedly, puffing feathers 
as he went. 

Once again it was Boris who 
solved the problem. Driving into 
the stockade in his Land-Rover, he 
closed on the tiger, snarled and swore 


at the cowering creature, clapped his 
hands and made horrific faces till 
the animal’s nerve broke. Frantic 
to be wherever Boris wasn’t, the 
tiger desperately looked for an escape, 
saw the net, charged wildly for the 
open spaces beyond, was caught, 
filmed and gently led back to his 
cage. 

And so the American tiger was in 
the bag. Ours remained in the 
jungle. Three more men were 
killed—and then—at last, hope came 
again. A trap had been set for a 
leopard, and in the morning a tiger 
was found, a large fellow with 
scarred shoulder which might have 
been the marks of an old bullet 
wound. Is this our man-eater? 
We cannot yet be sure. Since his 
capture no men have been killed, 
but it is too early yet for us to feel 
that the danger is past. But we hope 
that we can now write ‘ finis’ and 
not ‘ to be continued in our next’ to 
the story of our man-eater. 
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THE international Summit is begin- 
ning to look like one of those 
tantalising mountains which always 
disclose a further peak beyond the 
one climbed. For the Summit Talks, 
which began as a proposal for a 
meeting between the United States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union and France 
for the purpose of considering the 
peace of the world and the control 
of nuclear warfare, became hope- 
lessly entangled in the Middle East- 
ern situation. The special session of 
the Assembly that met to debate that 
particular problem was a good sound- 
ing-board, but for a settlement of a 
complex question some other forum 
would have been more suitable. 
That the United Arab Republic at 
any rate took the propaganda charac- 
ter of the meeting most seriously 
was evident from the extraordinary 
affair of the civil aircraft which the 
batteries round Damascus did their 
best to shoot down, in the mistaken 
belief that it was carrying to New 
York the representatives of Jordan 
and the evidence of external aggres- 
sion they had collected. At all events, 
the idea of a Summit Talk has faded 
into the background for the time 
being. 

President Eisenhower, in opening 
the debate, was impressive and con- 
structive in putting his six points 
before the Assembly. The function 
of the United Nations, he reminded 


his audience, was not merely to 
keep the peace, but to provide 
security, which unfortunately was 
lacking in the Middle East. The 
United States had gone to the help 
of Lebanon because the need there 
was urgent. The Security Council, 
but for the Russian veto—the only 


‘negative vote—would have replaced 


the American troops by an inter- 
national force. The Americans had 
entered the country on invitation 
and in the face of an aggression, 
‘the fomenting of civil strife in the 
interests of a foreign power.’ They 
would go as soon as they were asked 
to do so by the Government of 
Lebanon or when the independence 
of the country had been made secure 
by the Assembly. The problem of 
Jordan was similarly urgent; for 
there again the pressure from outside 
had led to the appeal for help and the 
British response. 

Aggression, the President pointed 
out, has assumed the shape not only 
of military operations, but of propa- 
ganda. He wanted the Assembly 
to take action in four directions: in 
Lebanon and Jordan, in the estab- 
lishment ofa stand-by United Nations 
force against future emergencies, 
and in checking subversive propa- 
ganda by radio. 

The problems of the Arab 
countries, however, arise largely 
from economic causes. The Presi- 
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dent therefore proposed the creation 
of an Arab development institution 
on a regional basis. The leadership 
in it should come from the Arab 
states themselves, the financing being 
arranged by the International Bank. 
The last of the President’s six points 
was the need for an effort to avoid 
a new arms race throughout the 
Middle East. 

The speech had noteworthy omis- 
sions. Israel, whose uncertain posi- 
tion is the key to so much of the 
unrest in the Middle East, was not 
mentioned ; and there was no direct 
allusion to the contrasts between 
great wealth and great poverty, 
between the lands which have Oil 
and those which have not, or to the 
obvious need to try to ensure that 
the great wealth brought by Oil is 
shared and suitably used throughout 
the Peninsula—a question of such 
delicacy that the President’s avoid- 
ance of it is easily understood. 
Having indicated the readiness of 
the United States to furnish a great 
deal of the money which will be 
required, he merely implied a hope 
that the richer Arab countries would 
also be ready to play their part. 

When the omissions have been 
noted and the difficulties recognised, 
the Eisenhower plan does appear 
to be a genuine move in the right 
direction. It acknowledges the legit- 
imate aspirations of Arab national- 
ism, as distinct from its more 
aggressive manifestations, shows a 
real concern for the health and 
prosperity of the Arab peoples, and 
suggests financial assistance of an 
almost staggering generosity. The 


Arabs should think at least three 
times before allowing their suspicions 
of dollar diplomacy to frighten them 
out of accepting a project so full of 
promise for their future. 

The debate in the Assembly began 
by disclosing differences which had 
all the appearance of the irreconcil- 
able, the spokesmen of each country 
speaking to their briefs, all of which 
had been composed before the 
Assembly had met or President 
Eisenhower had spoken. Despite 
this display of hardened intellectual 
arteries, everyone was perfectly aware 
of the reality of the problem. The 
United States and Britain were not 
going to tolerate a resolution which 
flatly condemned their interventions, 
and both countries had friends who, 
if the matter came to a vote, would 
take their part. On the other hand, 
the Soviet Union would not accept 
a resolution which did not insist 
upon a withdrawal, and the Soviet 
Union had satellites who would vote 
with her. On the other hand, the 
bulk of the members of the Assembly, 
who were not attached to either bloc, 
persisted in trying to square the 
circle ; not merely the peace of the 
Middle East, but the efficacy of the 
United Nations was in question ; and 
after some unsuccessful attempts, the 
Arabs themselves were persuaded to 
put forward a resolution which to 
the world’s surprise won its way 
without a single dissentient. The 
almost impossible had happened ; 
though it should have been fairly 
obvious that the Assembly neither 
would nor could reject a solution 
sponsored by ten Arab delegations, 
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which represented the countries most 
closely concerned. The surprise in 
fact was not that the Assembly 
accepted the resolution, but that 
the Arabs themselves, whose unity 
in the past had not extended much 
beyond a common hatred of Israel, 
should have sunk their differences 
and come to an agreement. 

This new harmony was the most 
significant event of the debate, the 
more significant as it owed or 
appeared to owe very little to the 
United Arab Republic, being more 
in the nature of a reversion to the 
conditions of the almost defunct 
Arab League. Certainly the fact 
that ten Arab countries spoke for 
once with a single voice may in the 
future matter more than anything 
they collectively said. What they 
said was platitudinous enough. On 
the surface at any rate the resolution 
seemed to favour mildly the Western 
point of view, and Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd lost little time in declaring 
his satisfaction with it. It con- 
demned all interferences and agres- 
sions, without specifying to which 
particular interferences and agres- 
sions it was alluding. Obviously, 
if everybody lives up to these 
professions, the presence of foreign 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan would 
no longer be necessary; and the 
rather shadowy responsibility of the 
United Nations for seeing that non- 
aggression and non-interference are 
observed in the future was handed 
to the convenient Mr Hammarskjéld, 
whose job it will be to ensure more 
effectively (we may hope) that the 
unneighbourly activities of Syria and 


Colonel Nasser shall cease, and then 
that the United States and Britain 
withdraw their troops. 

Indeed the immediate problem for 
both our countries was, as was fore- 
seen, how to end an occupation. 
The task may be easier for the 
Americans than it is for us, now 
that, with the approval of the rebels, 
General Chehab has become Presi- 
dent-elect of Lebanon. Egypt and 
Syria have little excuse for continuing 
to encourage a revolt which is over, 
and already the American troops 
have begun to withdraw. 

In Jordan the position is less 
simple, the doubt being whether, if 
the British should go without being 
replaced by the United Nations, 
King Hussein would be able to 
maintain his position. It is quite 
possible that, even if Syria and Egypt 
forbore to interfere, he could not 
hold his own against the malcontents 
among his subjects, and particularly 
among the refugees from Israel. If 
so, he must ‘ dree his weird.’ We 
must not allow ourselves to be pushed 
into the position of bolstering up a 
government which has become un- 
popular among the people governed. 
The thought may be unpalatable to 
us, but if Jordan, without any out- 
side interference, wishes to expel 
King Hussein, or even to join the 
United Arab Republic, we must not 
bar the way. If we accept this 
position, we shall still of course 
have to satisfy ourselves that the 
decision is free from foreign dictation 
or threats. The position, in fact, is 
far from easy for us. While one 
danger is that we should go too soon, 
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a possibly even worse danger is that 
we should find it almost impossible 
to go at all. 

In all this the attitude of Israel 
has been rather perplexing. The 
Israelis have refused to permit 
British planes, carrying supplies and 
equipment to Jordan, to fly over 
their territory, and so have com- 
pelled us to use a circuitous and 
difficult route from Aden by way of 
Akaba. The Israeli dilemma is 
fairly obvious. Israel does not want 
to have a fresh quarrel with Soviet 
Russia or to offer a provocation to 
the United Arab Republic. It also 
has an uneasy fear that when the 
British go, they will leave most of 
their weapons behind, and that 
Jordan might use these to reopen 
the old dispute and attack a barely 
defensible border. On the other 
hand, if the British should leave and 
Jordan should join the United Arab 
Republic, a fresh war might start at 
any moment, with Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan, which almost surround Israel, 
under a single military control. 
Israel’s action, therefore, inconven- 
ient to us as it is, should not be judged 
too hardly. 


Whatever may be the final effect 
of the Prime Minister’s visit to 
Athens, Ankara and Cyprus, it was 
a courageous and imaginative attempt 
to break a deadlock. Mr Macmillan 
can hardly have hoped in the course 
of a few days to find a solution to the 
most intractable problem in the 
Colonial Empire. His purpose was 
rather to create an atmosphere in 
which negotiation, rather than viol- 


ence, might flourish. The time for 
his visit was well chosen. Undoubt- 
edly the recent recrudescence of 
outrage has shocked and dismayed 
the principal parties. Turk has been 
killing Greek and Greek Turk, with 
the British enjoying the usual fate of 
the man who intervenes in a fight. 
The victims have often not been 
terrorists or people in the prime of 
life, but old men and women and 
small children. One murder led 
inevitably to a reprisal; killing was 
for the sake of killing; and no end 
to the grisly process could be fore- 
seen. Even Archbishop Makarios 
and Grivas, who started it all, must 
have begun to realise that murder 
was a game at which two could play 
and that the Turkish resistance to 
Enosis was not merely something 
invented by the British. Both Greek 
and Turkish politicians, although 
embarrassed by previous uncom- 
promising utterances, had become 
conscious of unwelcome possibilities 
in a situation which could comfort 
no one but the Communists and 
might give new heart and fresh 
encouragement to Turkey’s dreaded 
northern neighbour. 

All alike were asked to reconsider 
the British plan, one great advantage 
of which was in the ‘ cooling off’ 
period of seven years it envisaged. 
As for the ordinary people of Cyprus, 
they would be less than human if 
they were not heartily sick of terror- 
ism and all it has meant for them. 
Archbishop Makarios, however, has 
refused to accept the British pro- 
posals, even with the modifications 
suggested by the Government, and 
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neither he nor his henchmen are 
ordinary people. They want power, 
not peace, and will only be inclined 
towards peace if they believe it 
will eventually give them greater 
power. 

Although the outlook is therefore 
not very promising, there still are 
indications that everybody is having 
second thoughts. Greeks and Turks 
are forced to consider the effect of 
the dispute upon N.A.T.O. and their 
own security. Some of those who 
know the island best believe that few 
of the Greeks can seriously want 
Enosis. The Ethnarchy cannot want 
it, because under it the function of 
the Ethnarchy would be finished. 
The Communists cannot want it, 
because, if Cyprus were part of 
Greece, they would become a pro- 
scribed organisation. Even the ter- 
rorists should not want it, because 
it would take away the excuse for a 
terror which has become a habit. 
In the circumstances the village 
people, lightly as their opinion 
weighs, must be asking themselves 
why they should go on suffering for 
a pretext. 


Before this Comment appears, the 
Nigerian constitutional conference 
should have met and the immediate 
future of the Federation should have 
been settled. Independence is a 
soothing and simple word, but in 
application may be neither simple 
nor soothing. One trouble in Nigeria 
is the size and strength of the regions, 
each of which is really a country by 
itself. Different in race, language 
and, to a large extent, in religion, 


they are suspicious of each other and 
of any constitutional arrangement 
which might subject two of the 
regions to the domination of a 
third. 

An extra complication — and ag- 
gravation—of the situation is the 
existence within each of the Regions 
of a tribal or religious minority, 
apprehensive of what may be its 
fate when the country is inde- 
pendent and the last vestiges of 
British control have disappeared. 
The Willink Commission in its 
recent Report on the subject rejected 
the suggestion that further federal 
units should be created, but pro- 
posed certain sanctions to safeguard 
the rights of minorities. Since the 
Report went too far for some and 
not far enough for others, its recom- 
mendations probably offer a fair 
solution. The indications, how- 
ever, are that the whole subject is 
becoming involved in the quarrels 
of the Parties, or at least of their 
leaders. 

Three men are conspicuous in the 
pre-conference manceuvres, the 
object of which plainly is power. 
In the north, by far the largest 
region, in size and population, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto is much the 
most influential person, and his 
party, the Northern People’s Con- 
gress, is the strongest political group ; 
and if they should decide to ally 
themselves with Mr Azikiwe and his 
National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, they would form a 
combination difficult to defeat. 
Against it, however, is Chief Awolowo 
and the Action Group, which has 
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captured the Western Region and is 
winning considerable support else- 
where in the country. 

At Lagos all three parties are 
nominally co-operating in a national 
government; but at present they 
are reluctant to go further together 
than an agreement to demand inde- 
pendence in 1960. At present the 
betting is on the Sardauna and 
‘ Zik,’ but there have been troubles 
in the north and east, while ‘ Zik’s’ 
reputation has not quite recovered 
from the banking scandal in which 
he was involved. On the other side 
Chief Awolowo is a skilful manager, 
while the Action Group has been 
gaining ground in all the Regions 
and may succeed in establishing 
itself as the leading champion of the 
nationalist cause. So it is not at all 
impossible that, when independence 
comes, the Action Group will appear 
as the government and its rivals as 
the opposition. 

All parties seem to have accepted, 
with varying degrees of reluctance, 
the conclusion that the immediate 
complete ‘ Nigerianisation’ of the civil 
service is not practical politics. This 
opinion has grown stronger during 
the recent rapprochement with the 
Sudan, since the wiser men of the 
Sudanese are frankly warning their 
Colonial neighbours not to make the 
same mistake as the Sudan made and 
allow the British to leave too soon. 
There are not yet enough competent 
Nigerians for all the posts at present 
filled by Europeans; and to turn 
out the latter before they can be 
suitably replaced would be about as 
sensible a policy as that of the China- 


man who burnt down his house in 
order to roast his pork. Whether 
the British officers will have sufficient 
confidence in the future of an 
independent Nigeria to stay on in 
its service is another matter. Only 
the Nigerians themselves can create 
that confidence. 


While Mr Mintoff was sulking in 
his tent, the Colonial Office pro- 
duced its scheme for the future of 
Malta’s dockyard. Obviously no one 
in his senses can give Mr Mintoff 
what he demanded—a guarantee of 
full employment for the people of 
the island; but at any rate the new 
plan will transform the dockyard into 
a commercial ship-repairing estab- 
lishment. It has gone rather further 
and a small but sound Welsh firm 
of ship-repairers has agreed to take 
over the enterprise. Some help of 
course will be necessary—from the 
Treasury, the Colonial Development 
Corporation, and Maltese interests— 
and while the obliging firm, C. H. 
Bailey, obviously do not expect to 
make a large fortune, they have 
declared their hope of turning Malta 
into ‘the workshop of the Mediter- 
ranean’ and of starting operations 
even before 1960, when the Admir- 
alty propose to begin to liquidate 
naval repairs in the dockyard. 

The new venture obviously is a 
gamble, but it is the only reasonable 
answer to the conundrum of what to 
do with a naval dockyard which is 
no longer needed. To keep it going 
would be a senseless extravagance, 
while to close it down entirely would 
bear very hardly on the Maltese, 
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whose living is so largely dependent 
on it. 

So far Mr Mintoff has not had 
much to say, or at least not much 
that has reached the world outside 
Malta. He is bound to have views 
and they are unlikely to be favour- 
able to the new project; but he can 
hardly condemn it outright until it 
has been tried and failed. He may 
find a more promising line of attack 
when the constitutional talks reopen 
at the end of November. The events 
of the past year have hardly favoured 
the proposal for integrating Malta 
in the United Kingdom, and even 
Mr Mintoff has probably lost some 
of his enthusiasm for the scheme, 
now it is clear that it could hardly 
be just an expedient for enabling 
Malta to enjoy the benefits of the 
Welfare State without paying the 
necessary bill. To do the Maltese 
justice, a very large number of them 
were sceptical about the scheme and 
about Mr Mintoff’s plain determina- 
tion to convert the island into a kind 
of rentier suburb of Britain. But Mr 
Mintoff remains the dominating polit- 
ical figure, and when it is a matter of 
winning votes, neither Mr Borg 
Olivier nor Miss Strickland, the 
leaders of the two parties in opposi- 
tion, has much chance against him. 
Where he will try to go next, if 
integration is ruled out, no one 
knows; possibly he does not yet 
know himself, and is employing his 
silence over the Colonial Office plan 
to work out his next move. 


The plight of the London Library, 
after losing its appeal against a find- 


ing that it was liable for rates, has 
deservedly aroused public concern. 
For eighty years the Library has 
paid no rates, and then, the other 
day, the Inland Revenue decided 
that by the strict letter of the law 
the exemption could not be justified. 
Hence an assessment of {£11,000 
gross value, which the Library has 
now to meet. Already subscriptions 
have been raised from six guineas 
to ten, and if few of the subscribers 
drop out as a result, the gap in the 
accounts may be bridged. But many 
of the subscribers are scholars who 
may not be able to afford the increase, 
and it is just for them that the 
Library primarily exists. 

Everyone acknowledges the service 
it performs and shares with no com- 
parable institution in London. Few 
scholars can afford to buy the books 
they require, and the Reading Room 
of the British Museum is crowded, 
the distribution is slow, and books 
applied for must be read on the 
premises. Anyone who has tried to 
write a book involving frequent 
reference to other works is conscious 
of the debt he owes the London 
Library. Even the Tribunal which 
found against its claim for exemption 
admits its unique and important 
function; and it is deplorable that 
this should now be in jeopardy for 
want of a relatively small sum of 
money. The law, however, is the 
law, even if sometimes it is ‘ an ass,’ 
and presumably the Inland Revenue’s 
claim must be held to be justified. 
In that case a new Act of Parliament, 
which would surely command almost 
universal approval, is the right 
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answer, and if the Government is 
unwilling to take the necessary 
action, a private member should 
step forward to sponsor an appro- 
priate measure. What is unthinkable 
is that in a city with the wealth of 
London, a fortress of enlightenment 
and learning like the London Library 
should be allowed to fall without a 
blow being struck in its defence. 


Among the legends, carefully in- 
vented and cherished by the Labour 
Party, none has a higher place than 
the ‘betrayal’ of 1931. In fact, 
there are two versions of the story, 
not mutually altogether consistent. 
By the first of these, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, a cunning traitor who had 
long been scheming to destroy the 
Party he had built up, found his 
chance in 1931, when a financial 
crisis broke on the country. Egged 
on by duchesses, he drove his 
Cabinet into a deadlock, and then, 
with some assistance from inter- 
national bankers and with the en- 
couragement of the Monarch, got 
rid of his colleagues at a stroke, 
himself remaining as Prime Minister 
in a newly constituted and more 
congenial National Government so- 
called. 

The other version is a little more 
complimentary to his heart and a 
little less to his head. Ramsay 
MacDonald, a weak, woolly man, 
who had never really been a Socialist, 
found himself in a crisis which was 
really a ‘ Bankers’ Ramp,’ engineered 
by elements at home and abroad who 
were hostile to the Labour Party 


and the working classes. The wicked 
Tories then came forward and cap- 
tured him, bag and baggage, the 
bag being Philip Snowden and the 
baggage being J. H. Thomas; after 
which, by an unscrupulous perver- 
sion of the facts, the Tories won a 
General Election and, retaining 
Ramsay MacDonald as a figurehead 
for as long as they wanted one, pro- 
ceeded to misgovern the country for 
fourteen years. 

A great many people have been 
persuaded, by constant reiteration, 
that one or other of these versions, 
or perhaps a mixture of the two, 
contains the truth. But, as Mr 
Bassett shows in his examination of 
the evidence,' both are founded on 
falsehoods calculated to conceal from 
the British public and the future 
historian what really happened. He 
shows that Ramsay MacDonald, so 
far from having a National Govern- 
ment in his mind from the start, 
was genuinely anxious for the Labour 
Cabinet to surmount the troubles, 
that he tried expedient after exped- 
ient in his efforts to keep his team 
together, and only abandoned hope 
when it was clear that no agreement 
was possible and that, unless some- 
thing was done, in a matter of days 
the finances of the country would 
collapse. Mr Bassett completely 
exonerates King George V. from the 
charges of unconstitutional conduct 
which were recklessly bandied about. 
When Ramsay MacDonald offered 
his resignation, the King, with his 
approval, and in the most correct 
fashion, consulted Stanley Baldwin 


1 ‘1931 Political Crisis.” By R. Bassett. (Macmillan.) 
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and Herbert Samuel, the leaders of 
the two Opposition parties. Since 
they advised him that the Prime 
Minister should be asked to recon- 
struct his Government to carry 
through the necessary measures, 
which included the controversial cut 
in unemployment benefit, and that 
if he agreed to do so they were ready 
to serve under him, the King took 
their advice and the National Govern- 
ment came into being. To suggest 
that he should also have consulted 
the dissident Labour Ministers or 
the Trade Union Congress or any- 
one else is to formulate a new con- 
stitutional doctrine and make non- 
sense of the hitherto accepted pro- 
cedure. In fact he acted with 
complete propriety, and Baldwin 
and Samuel were as fully entitled 
to offer advice as was Ramsay 
MacDonald to accept the Royal 
summons. 

As to the ‘ Bankers’ Ramp,’ this 
was as mythical as the rest of the 
story. What happened was that in 
their extremity the Government en- 
quired into the likelihood of obtain- 
ing a credit or loan from abroad, and 
the reply given was that unless there 
was a reasonable chance of balancing 
the Budget, the private foreign 
investor was unlikely to be sufficiently 
attracted. This was not blackmail, 
but a plain statement of fact, and no 
other answer could have been given 
without gravely misleading the 
Government. 

The truth is that the people who 
came badly out of the business were 
not the King or the Prime Minister 
or the bankers at home and abroad, 


or the leaders of the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties, but the dissident 
Socialist Ministers. They had 
accepted (though later they repudi- 
ated) the need for drastic economies 
to the extent of 56 million pounds, 
but a substantial minority of the 
Cabinet (not a majority, as the legend 
suggests) jibbed at the further figure 
of 224 millions, which would balance 
the Budget for 1931 but involve a 
cut in unemployment benefit. They 
had no alternative to this to offer, 
but felt that the last cut would be 
extremely unpopular. “Let the 
Tories come in and stand the 
racket,” said Sidney Webb, letting 
a large cat out of the Socialist bag. 
What they hoped for was that the 
Labour Government would resign 
and so escape the odium of the 
economies ; and that an even more 
Draconian Budget would be brought 
in by the Tories in 1932, after 
which, the financial crisis over, a 
General Election would drive the 
enemy from power and reinstate 
Labour. 

So they hoped and for a while 
expected; but events turned out 
differently. The mutiny at Inver- 
gordon renewed the run on sterling 
and pushed the country off the gold 
standard, and a few weeks later a 
General Election swept all the dis- 
sident Ministers out of Parliament. 
They had completely misjudged the 
public temper and the reaction of the 
country to the crisis. The verdict 
was crushing. Never had cowardice 
and party ambition been more 
appropriately rewarded. 

Such, however, is the resilience of 
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the politician that at once the dis- 
gruntled Socialists set about building 
up their legend. Since they could 
not conceivably admit that they had 
been wrong, they had to find scape- 
goats—a King who could not answer 
back; a Prime Minister who had 
other and graver preoccupations ; 
bankers, a general term of abuse, 
and so on. All the pamphleteers of 
the Left Wing, and notably Harold 
Laski and Leonard Woolf, were 
mobilised for the task; with the 


financial crisis of 1931 as there is of 
the equally shameful record of Labour 
politicians—mostly the same men— 
in the years of international danger 
between 1935 and 1939. 

Mr Bassett has therefore performed 
a public service. With chapter and 
verse he relentlessly exposes the men 
who have tried so assiduously to 
muddy the springs of history, and 
those others who ran away from their 
duty and then tried to lie themselves 
out of their ignominy. The Left of 


result that there has been as much 
concealment of the discreditable 
record of Labour politicians in the 


course will hate the book, but we 
may hope that fair-minded men of 
every Party will read it. 
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PERSONAL 


CORONET SELF DRIVE LTD. Unlimited 

New Anglias, Consuls, Victors, 

* 1000’ Estate Cars. Radios, Heaters, 

A.A. Membership. 177 SLOANE’ STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. LOane 0371. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
LTD. For every country-dweller with either one 
acre or ten thousand. A worth-while organisation 
that it pays to join. Subscription 2 gns. can be 
sent direct to C.G.A. (Dept. B.), 54/62 REGENT 
Street, LoNDON, W.1, or ask for particulars. 


DEVON, EASTON COURT HOTEL, Chagford. 
XV century house with XX century comfort. 

lo-American owners. Perfect for rest, sport 
or sight-seeing holiday. Tel. Chagford 3169. 


GUERNSEY. Enjoy our mild climate away from 
fogs and frosts. Special terms autumn, winter and 
spring bookings. All comforts. Brochure avail- 
able. DuNCHOILLE Guest Housg, GuELLES Roap, 
St PeTeR PorT, GUERNSEY. 


HOUSE HUNTING ? Then read ‘ The Home- 
finder,’ England’s best property magazine. Hun- 
dreds of houses in every issue. 1/- monthly from 
newsagents. By po 1/6; 7/6 for 6 months, from 
HOMEFINDERS TD., 43 Woot EXCHANGE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


ITALY, THE SUN AND YOU. Our specialised 
knowledge and experience will ensure the complete 
success of your holiday in Italy. Individual 
itineraries or party arrangements prepared on 
request. Write for full oo to: CLEMENTSON 
Travel OrFice (Dept. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, 
ITaLy (and in Rome, Florence, Naples). 


LIFE ASSURANCE. For independent advice 
mm Life Assurance, whether for Education, Pro- 
tection of dependants, or Annuities, apply to 
im Fe ERSON, LTD., 42 LEINSTER GARDENS, 
W.2, whose booklet is free on application. 


NATIVE MASKS, Idols, Figures, Carvings, 
Weapons, Ornaments, Dress and other native 
objects from New Zealand, South Sea Islands, 

min, Africa, American Indian, Eskimo, etc., 
— THe ToTEMS MusgUM, ARUNDEL, 


OUR GUEST HOUSES for aged people of low 

income, many invalids, are in their 21st year. 

Please send a gift, however small, or an article we 

can sell, to help the much-needed work. Enquiries 

gladly answered by MANAGING TRUSTEE, FELLOW- 

_ Houses Trust, CLock Housg, ByYFLEgT, 
URREY. 


Your advertisement may be inserted in this 
section, for six months, at a cost of 21/- per 


line, averaging six words. 


Please use this form and send with your 


remittance to: 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Suite 51, 91 St Martin’s Lane 
LONDON, W.C.2 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, Heraldic Panels 
and Bronze Plaques. Booklet Free. G. MAILE 
& Son, Ltp., 367 EusToN RoaD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


SURREY. Fully licensed country hotel in 
delightful village on a bus route; excellent 
centre for country walking; good English food; 
8 gns. weekly. DRUMMOND 


HOTEL, ALBURY. 
(Telephone: Shere 239.) 


VICTORIA HOTEL, KENSINGTON, W.8. 
The amenities of a first-class hotel in the heart of 
London’s most sought-after district. ‘2 yom 
from Kensington anes and bus iy 2 

Bedside *phones, Club Bar, Night aig 
Park, 7 and 9 VICTORIA Roap, 8. . 
WEStern 6434/5. 


YOUR FAMILY TREE. Original sources 
searched by two graduates experienced in _ 
alogy. Write: REcoRDS, 23 NorFoLK Roap, 
BRIGHTON. 


50 TON YACHT offers original solution holiday 
question. Hse, CANAL Basin, Exeter. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 
atmosphere. Good neighbouring schools. Entire 
charge if parents abroad. Highly recommended. 
O’HANLON, CROWN HILL, SWANAGE, DorserT. 


FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOARDING 

SCHOOLS on the South Coast write for free pro- 

spectus to THE BROOMBANK Group (N), SELSEY, 
HICHESTER, SURREY. 


LEARN TO DRAW AND PAINT. English 
Courses direct from Paris. Send 4d. stamp for 
FREE illustrated brochure. Paris A.B.C. SCHOOL 
or ArT Ltp. (Dept. 49), 211 PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means of 
our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for parti 

The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltp., 68 KING WILLIAM StRgsT, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 
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Why vipa 


BULAWAYO: the year is 1888. The leading figures in ‘ 
what is to prove a memorable meeting are face to face. On 
an old brandy case sits Lobengula, King of the Matabele: 
opposite him is Charles Dunell Rudd who has come to 
persuade the King to sign a concession allowing an English 
company to work ‘all the metals and minerals’ in his 
kingdom. After a suitable display of regal intransigence, 





Lobengula duly signs and the way is open for Cecil Rhodes 
and the British South Africa Company to develop the territory which 
today forms Southern Rhodesia. 

The modern town of Bulawayo dates from 1893, and takes its name 
from the Zulu word ‘ubulawayo’, meaning ‘killed’—thereby providing 
a grim reminder of the fate of a rebellious neighbouring tribe in the 
early 1%h century. The Bulawayo of today however is concerned 
rather with growth and expansion. With an estimated population of 
145,000 it is now the principal heavy industrial centre of the Federation. 
The Bank’s first branch in Rhodesia was opened more than 50 
years ago. Today over 80 offices throughout the Federation keep 
us in constant touch with the latest local cial devel 





ments. Business men who wish to benefit from this expert 
L led. 





are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence 
Department at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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